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Airmail Official: Gael E. Sullivan, second assistant Postmaster General, has brought 
a fresh and invigorating viewpoint to the development of airmail since he took office 
Oct. 1. He directed studies on costs of carrying all first-class mail by air and possi- 
bilities of air parcel post, and is said by associates to keep in close touch with all 
phases of aviation, particularly those which can expedite the mail. 
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SMOKE 

DETECTORS for 
airplane baggage 
compartments 


Fast-extinguishing Kidde carbon dioxide systems 
have long been protecting airplanes from engine 
fire. Both combat fliers and commercial pilots 
know how effectively this system performs. 

Now, a new Kidde development offers effective 
detection of fires in the baggage compartment. 

A photoelectric cell in the Kidde Smoke Detector 
spots the first wisp of smoke that warns of fire in 
its earliest stages. Instantly, a red light flashes 
on the instrument board . . . alerting the crew 
before the fire can grow. 

A Kidde Extinguisher does the rest ! smothers 
the blaze quickly, without damage to cargo. 

Kidde Smoke Detection is readily adaptable to 
new or existing transport planes. Plane manu- 
facturers and airlines are invited to write to Kidde 
for full details. 


THE SEA SQUATTERS CLUB— All members and ex-mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces who have been forced down at sea, 
and who have made use of inflatable vests or life rafts, are 
cordially invited to Join The Sea Squatters Club, sponsored 
by Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. Application blanks may 
be obtained from The Sea Squatters Club, 220 Main Street, 
Belleville 9, New Jersey. 


Walter Kidde « Company, Inc. * Main Street, Belleville 9> Mew Jersey 


Kidde 
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CIVIL AIR PATROL — There are strong indications 
that high officials of the AAF regard the CAP as the 
nucleus around which a strong air force can be main- 
tained. The impression now is prevalent that the AAF 
will support this organization so that it may be kept 
in existence and provide a field for pilot training with 
a minimum of flight training equipment, instructor 
personnel and records. These CAP, it is contemplated, 
may become center for the organization of National 
Guard aerial groups. 


PRELIMINARY MOVE — Conferences of CAP state 
directors and AAF officers were held at the Pentagon, 
unpublicized. While the meetings were only prelimi- 
nary, the state directors for the most part went home 
enthusiastic over the outlook for continued operation. 
Arrangements are being made for future gatherings of 
the group in Washington in connection with further- 
ing the entire program with AAF backing. 


BRITISH PROTEST— Decision of the British gov- 
ernment to buy five American Lockheed Constellations 
for operation on the North Atlantic was vigorously at- 
tacked editorially in the British press. The Daily Ex- 
press declared that if Great Britain is to succeed in the 
post-war air age she must take a firm decision to start 
British, to continue British and to be British for all 
time — a viewpoint which 
American manufacturers 
may well note. The edi- 
torial holds that flying is 
not the important factor 
at this moment but that 
building is the thing that 


PEACETIME PRO- 
CUREMENT— War De- 
partment has returned to 
a peacetime purchasing 
basis in a revision of its 
procurement regulations 
which quite definitely 
kills the "blank check" 
philosophy on experi- 
mental and development 
contracts. Negotiated bids 
and cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
contracts still are per- 
missible, but only un- 
der most extreme cir- 
cumstances with procure- 


ment officers having to follow < 
supply contracts, the fixed fee cai 
under the regulations. 


/ strict rules. For 
it exceed 7 percent 



PAVING THE WAY— Revision of the procurement 
regulations has been expected and is a natural develop- 
ment, but it also is regarded as a move to strengthen 
the Department's plea when it asks Congress for an 
overhaul of existing procurement laws. At that time, 
the Department will be able to point to the fact that 
it is back on a peacetime procurement basis, and thus 
forestall criticism that it is wasting the taxpayers' 
money. Throughout the revised regulations emphasis 
is on the necessity to purchase items at lowest possible 
cost to Government. 


SHORE-BASED AVIATION— In what is seen as a 
further bid to enlist Congressional support for the 
Navy's view that in any unification it should retain 
shore-based aviation, Vice Admiral Arthur W. Radford 
has told the Senate Naval Affairs Committee that the 
Navy needs land-based patrol squadrons specializing in 
anti-submarine warfare which conceivably could involve 
the launching of guided missiles. Navy envisions a need 
for 297 land planes om.,of a total of 471 for patrol pur- 
poses. Carrier- and other ship-based planes would num- 
ber 2,294 and Marine Corps planes 966. Utility, training 
and other types would t< 


Airline pilots and engineers assisted in developing this 
“ flight deck" for the forthcoming Consolidated Vultee 
Model 240 transport. Flight instruments are grouped 
before each pilot, with engine instruments in the cen- 
ter of the panel. Seats are close to the windshield to 
give excellent visibility. 


tal 4,148, including 450 
for experimental pur- 


FOREIGN ASSIGN- 
MENTS — It has been 
nearly two months, ac- 
cording to State Depart- 
ment sources, since a 
United States aircraft com- 
pany has applied for per- 
mission to negotiate an 
agreement with a foreign 
country giving it the 
right to build American 
equipment. Last applica- 
tion on record is that by 
United Aircraft Corp. 
and the French gov- 
ernment, asking permis- 
sion to negotiate for the 
right to allow French 
companies to build Pratt 
Sc Whirney engines. 
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6 DESIGNS FOR A WINDSHIELD 

The people in the Engineering Research building at Lockheed, 
Factory B-l, Burbank, point out that the unique windshield de- 
sign on the Constellation didn't just happen. Five experiments 
preceded it. 

Windshield No. 1 went into a completely faired nose. It looked 
good on paper, but when it was mocked up Lockheed found that 
vision for pilots was bad. 

Type 2 was an attempt to put the crew "downstairs.” This turned 
out to be a failure because it would have been pretty uncomfort- 
able in a belly landing. This is the way it looked : 


The engineers next tried two small bug-eyes, which were success- 
ful only in giving the crew claustrophobia. Discard No. 3: 


A wide, single bug-eye type was tried next, but was found difficult 
to allow for pressurization. 

Fifth was a conventional "Vee” windshield, but the fuselage was 
too big for an effective design. 

The sixth windshield was adopted. Besides being the lightest of 
all, its many small panels give excellent vision angle as well as 
convenient control and instrument arrangement. 



This kind of inspired persistence is going on all the time at 
Lockheed— the kind that makes good planes and good telling 
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Big Show Scheduled 

The first post-war international 
Aircraft trade exposition will be 
held in Omaha, July 18-21, con- 
current with the first post-war na- 
tional convention of the National 
Aeronautic Association. The expo- 
sition, sponsored by the Knights of 
Ak-Sar-Ben, a state civic group, 
probably will be staged at Offut 
Field and will feature flight demon- 
strations by Army and Navy planes, 
as well as displays and demonstra- 
tions of civilian aircraft. It is ex- 
pected that 2,000 lightplanes will 
fly to the fair, and attendance is 
hoped to reach 250,000. Stedham 
Acker, of Birmingham, is program 
director. 

First Commercial Helicopter 

First commercial deliveries will 
be made this summer of the Sikor- 
sky four-place S-51 helicopter, 
luxuriously-fitted civil version of 
the Sikorsky R-5 which already has 
flown 36,000 hours in military serv- 
ice. The helicopter is powered with 
a 450-hp. Pratt & Whitney Wasp 
Junior engine, which turns a three- 
blade 48-ft. main rotor. Sea level 
top speed is 103 mph. with cruising 
speed of better than 80 mph. and 
a range of 240 miles. The price 
probably will be about $50,000. 

Non-Scheduled Action Near 

Indications now are that the ques- 
tion of whether or not to put non- 
scheduled air carriers under eco- 
nomic regulation will be decided by 
CAB in an amended version of the 
present exemption order, rather 
than by writing a new part to the 
Civil Air Regulations. The revised 
order should be announced soon. 

Republic Raises Pay 

A general wage increase of 15 
percent for all hourly-paid overtime 
employes and 5 percent increase for 
salaried non-overtime employes has 
been announced by Republic Avia- 
tion Corp. The rate increase was 
announced immediately on receipt 
of final approval of the company's 
plan by the AAF, the Wage Sta- 
bilization Administration and the 
Treasury Department. It is effec- 
tive as of Feb. 11. Republic, which 
dropped from 8,000 direct factory 
workers to a total employment of 
3.700 subsequent to V-J Day, is now 
back to 5,400. 



► Two of Boeing Aircraft's Canadian war plants at Vancouver have been sold 
by the government to Canada Packers Ltd. A third plant there has been turned 
over to the Canadian government to be used by the Army for storage and work- 
shops and by the Department of Transport. 

► West Coast industry sources say Douglas is considering a “king-size" push-pull 
Mi xtn aster. Preliminary designs indicate a 100,000-lb. gross weight with tour 
Pratt & Whitney R-2800 engines powering propellers both in the nose and behind 
the tail. It would be a 400-mph transport, presumably a competitor of the Re- 
public Rainbow for trans-ocean airline orders. 

► Two weeks after the first Trojan Horse glider assembled in Louisville's Laister- 
Kauffmann plant was flown, the AAF canceled a $4,000,000 contract. John W. 
Laister, president, said 300 to 400 workers would be laid off but that some would 
be rehired soon when production starts on radio cabinets. 

► North American Aviation continues at full speed with its job of preparing its 
four-place, 185-hp lightplane for line production and, as announced previously 
in Aviation News, has set April 1 as date for the public unveiling and announce- 

► Heavy ordering of new transports by the airlines is causing considerable concern 
in factory front offices. Some manufacturers admit that they are certain there will 
be a wave of cancellations before the year ends. They feel that airlines indi- 
vidually are ordering aircraft in quantities exceeding reasonable forecasts of travel 
demands, and expect there will be a generous use of escape clauses in what have 
been announced as firm contracts. A few airline executives also admit privately 
that some of the "orders" are closer to options, and say that if any of the manu- 
facturers who now hold such contracts fall behind, the business is very likely to 
switch quickly to the manufacturers who come to the front with the best perform- 
ing aircraft. Manufacturers are aware of this, however, and are putting full 
pressure behind their new models. 

► Stanley Hiller, Jr., hopes to have flying within six weeks his third helicopter, 
a two-passenger coaxial-rotor craft powered by a Lycoming 150-hp engine. The 
young Berkeley, Calif., designer says his company. United Helicopters, Inc., has 
on hand 2300 order inquiries, including one from an eastern firm interested in 

f urchasing 500 helicopters. He plans to move his factory from Berkeley to San 
rancisco in about two months. Hiller's prototype 'copter will go into a museum. 
His second, a two-passenger all-metal cabin craft, built under sponsorship of 
Henry J. Kaiser, was ready for test flights when the Kaiser-Hiller association 
was broken. 

► Jarvis Mfg. Co.'s Jarvis jaybird, 65-hp two-place personal plane with a sailplane 
wing and mono-wheel landing gear, designed by Volmer Jensen as the Vj-21, 
showed promise recently in a test flight at Long Beach, Calif., Airport. Although 
overweight with a heavy instrument load, and lacking an adequate propeller, 
the plane handled easily both in the air and on the ground, its pilot said. 

► Republic Aviation already is well into production on an Army contract for over 
100 P-84 jet fighters, although the first model has not been test flown yet. It was 
flown to Muroc Flight Test Base recently aboard a C-97. 

► RCA has produced an anti-collision unit which emits a flat radio cone from an 
airplane tail. When a following plane approaches, an indicator light and warn- 
ing bell in the leading plane's cockpit indicate the former’s presence. Device was 
originally developed for AAF fighters as all-weather aid. 

► Latest "butterfly" tail installation is on a Bell P-63 Kingcobra, an experimental 
version of which is flying. 

► Smoke and chemical screens now can be laid by a specially-designed AAF glide 
bomb. Dropped from a mother plane, it glides to a pre-selected low level, flattens 
out and sprays any desired chemical from a standard tank. 

► G & A Aircraft's XR-9 helicopter, developed for AAF, is described a pint-sized 
version of a Sikorsky, with a commercial future. Craft has 28-ft. rotor, weighs 
only 1,250 lbs. and does 90 mph. It has a 3-hr. range using ordinary gasoline. 
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Higher, faster, farther, with heavier pay-loads. These objectives 
are continually challenging aircraft engineers. Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft's Wasp Major, developing more than 3500 horsepower, is 
a recent answer to this challenge. 

Now being built around this most powerful aircraft engine are 
many types of multi-engined airplanes. Each of these ski-giants 
will have available thousands upon thousands of horsepower. 
They will pace the way to new standards of performance because 
—power means performance. 

PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 

EAST HARTFOAD, CONNECTICUT 

ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Annual Report of AIA Outlines 
Industry’s Progress in Reconversion 

Wilson lists requirements for efficient government-science-pro- 
ducer teamwork to preserve American aeronautical preeminence; 
need for stimulation of research and development is stressed. 

By SCOTT HERSHEY 


The aggressive manner in which 
the aircraft industry has tackled 
and solved most of its survival prob- 
lems and instituted a program for 
the solution of major long-term 
problems is outlined in the just- 
issued annual report of the Aircraft 
Industries Association. 

The importance of air power to 
the military and economic security 
of the country makes the aircraft 
industry of vital importance to the 
American people. The reconversion 
problem was severe. The aircraft 
industry had to shrink to a degree 
which no other industry even ap- 
proached and at the same time had 
to face an overwhelming- accumula- 
tion of surplus instead of the pent- 
up demand to which most indus- 
tries could convert. 

► Wilson Cites Progress — Eugene E. 
Wilson, vice-chairman of United 
Aircraft and 1945 president of the 
AIA, says in the report that the in- 
dustry has made appreciable prog- 
ress towards the solution of chal- 
lenging post-war problems. 

These problem were many and 
diverse, as Mr. Wilson points out, 
but perhaps foremost was the basic 
financial one of survival — how to 
restrict profits to a level which 
would be considered wholly con- 
scionable but at the same time ac- 
cumulate reserves sufficient to 
survive the difficult reconversion 
period and continue to provide em- 
ployment. 

► Public Understanding Sought — To 
solve the basic problems, the AIA 
Board of Governors decided that 
only the widest public understand- 
ing of the place of air power and 
its true nature could help. They 
therefore individually and through 
the association embarked upon the 
AIA Air Power Policy. 

The keys to American leadership 
in aviation are scientific research 


and technological development. Co- 
operation between government, sci- 
ence and industry is responsible for 
our scientific research and tech- 
nological development. The AIA 
report emphasizes that a continua- 
tion of this partnership is essential 
to our military and economic se- 
curity and to world peace. 

► Requirements Outlined — The AIA 
is the medium through which the 
industry operates within the team 
of government - science - industry. 
Requirements for efficient function- 
ing of this team, as outlined in the 

► A long-term air power policy de- 
signed to “provide for the common 
defense and promote the public 
welfare”; 

► Sound administrative organization 


of our armed forces and other agen- 
cies of air power; 

► A long-term continuing program 
of scientific research and develop- 
ment procurement, service test of 
civil and military aircraft and of 
guided missiles; 

► Sound procurement legislation: 

► Stimulation of competitive devel- 
opment of new devices providing 
adequate incentives such as patents, 
profits, etc.; 

► Expansion of air transport and 
personal flying by revising restric- 
tive legislation and increasing land- 
ing facilities. 

► Research Recommendations — Most 
of the survival problems of the in- 
dustry have been solved or are in 
the process of solution through the 
AIA program but many long-term 
problems still lie ahead. 

In connection with research and 
development the AIA program sug- 
gestions include the following high 

► Urge government to define re- 
search needs and objectives; 

► Make public and legislators un- 
derstand that reasonable competi- 
tion in the design field assures su- 
perior aircraft; 

► Emphasize the need for incentives 



THE RAINBOW’S NOSE: 

Closeup of the nose of the Republic Rainbow shows the symmetrical 
Plexiglas section forward of the pilots’ compartment. The commercial 
version of the AAF photographic reconnaissance ship will cruise at over 
400 mph with 46 passengers and have a 4,100-mile range, Republic has 
announced. 
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AIA Presses Export Development 


to stimulate -inventive genius; 

► Make the public and legislators 
understand that fundamental re- 
search without design and reason- 
able quantity production will leave 
the nation unprepared. 

Aviation Insurance 
Coverage Widening 

Companies are reducing charges 

and making marked effort to justi- 

Although adverse criticism from 
aircraft users persists, the aviation 
insurance business is continuing to 
broaden coverage and reduce rates, 
while making a marked effort to 
justify its rate structure. 

Typical of unfavorable comment 
is the report of a salesman for a 
Midwest manufacturer. The sales- 
man has used planes considerably 
in his work and his company re- 
cently inquired regarding insur- 
ance coverage. The rates, he de- 
clares, are "out of reason," and his 
company accordingly has forbidden 
him to fly on business. 

► Contrast Given — -The other side 
of the story, however, is given this 
week by Holgar J. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, in an article in Pegasus, house 
organ of Fairchild Engine & Air- 
plane Corp. 

A survey of companies writing 
about 80 percent of all life insur- 
ance in this country, according to 
Johnson, reveals that world-wide 
airline passenger travel with no 
limitation on annual mileage now 
is regarded as a standard risk by ap- 
proximately half the 100 companies 


Promotion of exports is listed as 
one of the long-term problems fac- 
ing the aircraft industry in the 
annual report of the Aircraft In- 
dustries Association. 

Before the war exports provided 
an important share of production 
and an even larger share of the 
income of the industry. The in- 
dustry now faces the problem of 
reconstructing its export markets 
and the 1946 AIA program makes 
the following suggestions: 

► Appraise relative markets in 
various foreign countries utilizing 
U. S. Foreign office reports, State 
and Commerce Department data 
and industry studies; 

► Meet competition of foreign firms 
by joint and company advertising 
and publicity — all aimed at regis- 
tering technical excellence of 


queried. An additional 10 percent 
consider world-wide air travel of 
up to 50,000 miles annually as a 
standard risk. 

► Hails Rapid Acceptance — Johnson 
declares that "the safety of plane 
travel has received more rapid ac- 
ceptance than travel by train did.” 
In keeping with the general trend, 
Continental Casualty Co. has an- 
nounced removal of all wartime 
restrictions on the underwriting of 
world-wide air travel, as well as a 
cut in rates. In brief, Continental’s 
policies now cover travel on any 
airline anywhere in the world, with 
coverage of up to $200,000 on any 
one life. The rate reductions apply 
principally to private plane pas- 


American aircraft; 

► Acquaint industry with the func- 
tions and practices of the Export- 
Import Bank and other foreign 
financing facilities and interpret 
the industry viewpoint to such 
agencies: 

► Direct reports concerning export 
trends and opportunities to mem- 
ber companies; 

►Acquaint industry and the public 
with the importance of export 
markets and benefit to industry 
and domestic economy; 

► Obtain sound foreign surplus dis- 
posal policies. 

The AIA’s Export Committee 
and export staff will bear primary 
responsibility for executing this 
program aided in information and 
publicity aspects by the Research 
and Public Relations Committees. 


sengers. A general reduction of 17 
percent has been put into effect for 
flights anywhere in the world, 
either scheduled or non-scheduled. 

► Auto-Type Coverage Offered — 
Also aiming at reducing insurance 
costs for private flyers, Newhouse 
& Sayre, Inc., with the Employers’ 
Group Insurance Co. of Boston, 
have introduced new policies sim- 
ilar in many respects to those gen- 
erally written in the auto field. 

One contract will cover insured 
and wife when flying a plane own- 
ed by another person; provide auto- 
matic coverage on newly-acquired 
aircraft for a period of 30 days: 
and also cover sickness and dis- 
ease attributable to an accident. 

► Defensive Stand Noted — The de- 
fensive attitude of the aviation un- 
derwriters is typified by an article 
in The Weekly Underwriter by 
George L. Lloyd, general manager 
of Aero Insurance Underwriters. 
While regretting “being put on the 
defensive," Lloyd praised under- 
writers for their job. Major con- 
cern, he stated is hull insurance. 

“The reductions in hull rates have 
not been as startling as those in 
other classes, but the loss experi- 
ence has not been good, and is 
definitely unprofitable at the pres- 

► Cites Reasons — Among reasons he 
cites are the high value of planes 
(a fire in destroying only one air- 
craft might cause a loss of $250,- 
000); soaring repair costs; value of 
aircraft compared to list prices, 
particularly in the case of surplus 
planes sold at low prices, where a 
serious accident means repairs ex- 
ceeding the cost of the aircraft. 


HOW LIFE INSURANCE HAS RECOGNIZED AIR SAFETY 
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FLC Reported Ready to Scrap 
Most Overseas Surplus Parts 

Order said to be in preparation as chances of selling items at reas- 
onable return fade because of problem of dollar exchange, plus 
foreign nations' need of food and clothing. 

By WILLIAM KROGER 


As chances of selling surplus 
aeronautical material overseas at a 
reasonable return continued to 
fade, the Office of the Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner last 
week reportedly was preparing an 
order to authorize the scrapping 
of most of the spare parts and other 
equipment that constitute about 75 
percent of the disposal task. 

High on the list of difficulties 
harassing FLC is the dollar prob- 
lem. All foreign nations are short 
of exchange; meanwhile their most 
pressing needs are food, clothing 
and other living essentials. In- 
formed opinion is that foreign gov- 
ernments deliberately are holding 
back on purchase of aeronautical 
surpluses until they can get on 
their own terms. 

► Storage Is Problem — Working in 
their favor is the rapid demobiliza- 


tion of the armed forces, leaving no 
personnel to guard the tremendous 
stores of surplus (Aviation News, 
Feb. 11). 

Aware of this, FLC is pushing 
the idea of bulk sales to govern- 
ments. This, however, is tied to 
Lend-Lease settlements which, in 
turn, involve the currency situa- 

► Will Cut Deeper— FLC has been 
scrapping parts of non-saleable 
combat aircraft, but the new meas- 
ure will cut deeper. 

The extent to which parts dom- 
inate the overseas aeronautical pic- 
ture is indicated by FLC’s summary 
of 1945 operations. 

At year’s end, total inventory was 
$69,314,067, of which $52,032,024 
was in parts, and $17,282,043 in air- 
craft. By that date, FLC had re- 
ceived $830,312,665 worth of aero- 


nautical surpluses, and had scrapped 
aircraft originally costing $474,062,- 
103, and parts costing $268,275,631, 
practically all in the combat cate- 
gory. 

► Sales Show Spurt — FLC sold air- 
craft and parts located overseas 
with an original value of $11,854,- 
968 in 1945. Sales price was $2,- 
722,381. Progress, however, was 
evidenced by the fact that Decem- 
ber sales alone were of material 
valued originally at $6,303,439, 
while total sales up to that month 
had been $5,551,531. 

In addition to the long-pending 
agreement with Great Britain, pre- 
viously reported in Aviation News, 
FLC is negotiating bulk sales agree- 
ments with other nations including 
India, South Africa, Australia and 
New Zealand. 

AAF Seeks 400,000 

The War Department has set a 
goal of 400,000 officers and men for 
the AAF by July 1 with a large 
portion to consist of recruits and 
re-enlistments. It is estimated that 
500,000 officers and enlisted men 
and women will be discharged with- 
in the next four months. Strength 
of the AAF on V-J Day was 2,- 
225,000, and 900,000 on Jan. 1. 
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POTENT GOVERNMENT AIR AGENCY: 

Chart of the Aeronautical Board which has been re- 
vived after being dormant during the war, and given 
wide authority over aircraft and engine design and 
specifications (Aviation News, Dec. 10, 1945). Work- 
ing through the committees shown, the board co- 
ordinates technical planning and, to a certain extent. 
Army and Navy procurement policy. Standardization 
measures adopted by the board, by extension, can in- 
fluence design and specifications of civilian aircraft. 
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Operators Studying Requirements 
For Training Under G.I. Bill 

United Pilots and Mechanics Association issues explanation of 
provisions and lists conditions to be met by schools and veterans 
in order to participate in program. 


Aware that the liberalization of 
the G.I. Bill of Rights holds prom- 
ise of a great increase in flight in- 
struction, operators are studying 
closely the requirements issued by 
the Veterans Administration. 

Little evidence of the effect of 
the revised bill is available because 
the program has yet to get under- 
way to any great extent. Although 
the changes were approved at the 
end of December, the VA regula- 
tions interpreting it still have not 
reached the hands of all operators 
and prospective students. 

► UPMA Issues Explanation — To get 
the widest possible circulation and 
understanding of the G.I. Bill, the 
United Pilots and Mechanics As- 


sociation has issued an explana- 
tion of the bill and the requirements 
that must be met by schools and 
veterans to participate in the pro- 

The school must be approved by 
CAA and the state department of 
education, according to UPMA, and 
the cost of the courses must be ap- 
proved by VA as "reasonable and 
fair." Listed by UPMA as items 
considered in the VA’s determina- 

► Actual cost of teaching personnel 
at reasonable salaries; consumable 
instructional supplies; 

► Depreciation on equipment used; 

► Reasonable rental cost; 

► Heat, light, power, water, jani- 






AUTOMATIC LANDINGS 

Ttoo recent developments have 
brought flying closer to the all- 
weather goal. Model holds the com- 
ponents of the automatic blind 
landing system developed by Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
in conjunction with CAA. The horn- 
shaped antenna picks up both local- 
izer and glide path signals and 
transmits them to the small box 
which in turn motivates the elec- 
tronic autopilot on the table (Avia- 
tion News, Feb. IS). Above is the 
electronic “brain” of the AAF's 
automatic flight equipment with 
which a “push button ’’ C-S4 can be 
made to take off, fly a preselected 
course and land, all without the 
pilot touching the flight controls 
(Aviation News, Feb. 11). 


tor service and building mainte- 
nance; 

► Taxes and insurance; 

► An allowance of five percent on 
the above items, except deprecia- 
tion and rentals, to cover salaries 
and expense of administrative per- 
sonnel; 

► A profit allowance not to exceed 
10 percent on gross sales before 
taxes. No expenses for advertising, 
sales commissions, and promotion 
will be allowed. 

After the VA has approved the 
costs, a school must make a con- 
tract with the veteran on Form 
1903 revised. Contracts covering 
courses costing more than $14.70 
per week must be mailed to the 
regional VA office for approval. 
Contracts for courses costing less 
than that need no VA approval. 

► Veterans’ Requirements — As far 
as the veteran is concerned, UPMA 
states, he is entitled to $500 per 
year for training if he was on active 
duty more than 90 days, exclusive 
of any period of specialized train- 
ing. He may receive additional 
training equal to the length of ser- 
vice, but not to exceed four years. 
Many veterans qualify for $2,000 
worth of schooling. 

The provision in the revised G.I. 
Bill which opens the door of flight 
instruction to veterans is that per- 
mitting the expenditure of more 
than $500 per year for intensive or 
concentrated courses. The veteran 
may elect to do this by filling out 
Form 1950-a. 

He is required to fill out this 
form, and also Form 1950 if he has 
not already been certified as being 
eligible for training under the G.I. 
Bill. All forms can be secured from 
VA offices, and after being filled 
out must be returned to a VA office. 

13 Surplus Aircraft Factories 
Suggested as Housing Plants 

War Assets Corp. has submitted 
to Wilson W. Wyatt, federal hous- 
ing expediter, a list of 13 surplus 
aircraft plants which it suggests 
can be used for the manufacture 
of prefabricated houses to help al- 
leviate the shortage. 

Similar proposals have been made 
in the past and some exploratory 
work done, notably at Beech Air- 
craft at Wichita, to determine the 
practicability of undertaking such 
production in plants set up for air- 
craft. Sens. Harley M. Kilgore (D.- 
W. Va.) and Hugh B. Mitchell 
(D.-Wash.) have already intro- 
duced a bill to achieve that end, 
but hearings have not been set. 
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Douglas Reorganizes 
Sales Department 

Douglas Aircraft Co. has an- 
nounced a complete reorganization 
of its sales department under which 
the Contract Administration divi- 
sion, which handled all sales func- 
tions during the war, is dissolved. 

Under the reorganization, Vic- 
tor E. Bertrandias is director of 
foreign sales; Karl P. Grube, di- 
rector of contact requirements; Nat 
Paschall, director of domestic com- 
mercial sales and John M. Rogers, 
director of domestic military sales. 
These department heads will report 
directly to President Donald Doug- 
las. 

► The Director of Contract Re- 
quirements is charged with re- 
sponsibility of serving the three 
new sales groups with technical and 
general contract assistance. Under 
him are L. E. Tollefson, contract 
administrator; C. C. Walkey, con- 
tract prices and releases; J. S. Far- 
ra, service manager; P. L. Proter, 
parts sales and Paul Swan, tech- 
nical liaison. 

Army and Navy to Continue 
Caribbean Weather Flights 

Continuation of a wartime agree- 
ment under which Army and Navy 
planes undertook weather recon- 
naissance in the Caribbean area has 
been announced by the U. S. 
Weather Bureau. The agreement 
with the Army and Navy is part 
of the Bureau's hurricane warning 
system. 

During the hurricane season, from 
June through November, all planes 
on regularly-scheduled flights will 
carry special instruments and make 
routine reports to Weather Bureau 
offices at Miami, Fla., or San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. When there are indi- 
cations a storm is brewing, a spe- 
cial plane will be sent into the area. 

Colonial Offers To Buy 
Northeast, Opposes Merger 

Offering to purchase Northeast 
Airlines' entire system on any con- 
ditions the CAB deems reasonable, 
Colonial Airlines has asked the 
Board to deny the proposed PCA- 
Northeast merger. 

Should the Board approve the 
merger, Colonial requests that its 
applications for a New York-Bos- 
ton route be reconsidered through 
reopening of the N. Y.-Boston case. 



Col. R. E. Elwcll 


Col. Elwell Returns 
As Counsel for CAA 

Col. R. E. Elwell has resumed his 
position as general counsel for the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 
after three years in the AAF. 

While in the AAF Col. Elwell 
helped develop a system for air 
traffic control throughout Europe, 
based on the CAA system, and later 
went to the Middle East for the 
same purpose. Before joining CAA 
he was associated with the late 
Anthony Fokker and several other 
aviation enterprises. He joined 
CAA in 1940. 

► Glen D. Woodmansee, who car- 
ried on Col. Elwell’s duties during 
the war, will continue in his former 
capacity as assistant counsel. 

Bendix Anti-Trust Suit 
Settled By Consent Decree 

Bendix Aviation Corp. has 
signed a consent decree settling an 
anti-trust suit brought by the Gov- 
ernment in Nov., 1942. The com- 
plaint charged the company with 
entering into exclusive patent ex- 
change arrangements with a num- 
ber of foreign manufacturers. 

Under the settlement, Bendix 
transfers to the Alien Property 
Custodian 136 patents to be made 
available to other firms royalty free. 
Other patents can be licensed at 
“reasonable royalties.” 

► Company Statement — In a state- 
ment, Bendix denied it is or has 
been a member of a cartel or that 
it ever agreed to divide world mar- 
kets, and pointed out that it was 
not charged with price-fixing. The 
procedures the Government object- 
ed to, it declared, were evolved 
under the normal workings of pro- 
curement policies. 


Air Power League Campaign 
Backs Single Defense Setup 
The Air Power League is spon- 
soring a national campaign of edu- 
cation in behalf of a single de- 
partment of national defense and 
co-equal status for Army, Navy 
and Air Forces. Howard W. Angus, 
executive vice-president of the 
League, will supervise the cam- 
paign which will be executed by 
Hal Leyshon & Associates, Inc., 
New York and Miami publicists. 
Angus said the campaign will be 
educational, not controversial. 
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SPECIAL AIR SERVICES 

CHARTER NON-SCHEDULED INTRASTATE 


Seven Charter Lines Serving Miami 
Organize to Share Ground Facilities 

Non-profit association formed by non-scheduled passenger car- 
riers now operating total of 16 planes; aim at cutting expenses 
and centralizing public relations activities. 


Seven contract and charter pas- 
senger carriers operating through 
Miami have organized the non- 
profit Contract Air Carriers Asso- 
ciation to share certain facilities 
and services, centralize public re- 
lations, and cut expenses at the 
Miami base. These independent 
operators, now flying 16 transports, 
expect additional firms, including 
cargo companies, to join them 
shortly. 

One of the first such cooperative 
ventures formed by uncertificated 
carriers in the country, the associa- 
tion reports that the aircraft of its 
members, representing an invest- 
ment of $875,000, every week are 
bringing more than 700 visitors into 
Miami with an average of 37 in- 
bound flights. 

► Miami Profiting — Miami has prof- 
ited more from the sharp national 
increase in charter flights than most 
other cities, association spokesmen 
point out, and they estimate that a 
high percentage of the visitors who 
arrive on charter transports would 


be unable to make the trip under 
present congested conditions on 
other means of travel. In addition 
io the estimated $500 which each 
visitor spends in Miami (or $1,500,- 
000 a month), the member com- 
panies are increasing their local ex- 
penditures in payroll, supplies, rent, 
and advertising. 

► Cooperation Hailed — “Most of the 
operators are ex-service men, many 
of them graduates of the airlines," 
Roger D. Edwards, newly-elected 
president of the association, told 
Aviation News. 

“It is very pleasing to find that 
men who are in many cases compet- 
ing are able to join hands and pool 
their strength to solve their com- 
mon problems. A business which 
can operate in this fashion has a 
great future. The spirit of team- 
work which we all acquired during 
the war probably has a lot to do 
with it.” 

► Ran Steamship Line — Edwards 
now heads Caribbean Air Transport, 
Inc. He retired as president of At- 


Operators Pool Offices 

Four Kansas City charter op- 
erators have agreed on sharing 
cost of a sales office which 
will be established in the main 
waiting room of Municipal Air- 
port terminal. Two more oper- 
ators are expected to join them 
shortly. 

It was agreed that the names 
of the companies which have 
aircraft available for immediate 
charter work will be listed, and 
that business will be appor- 
tioned beginning at the top of 
the list, unless the next com- 
pany in line does not have 
proper eqiupment for the par- 
ticular trip or number of pas- 
sengers seeking transportation. 


las Tack Corp. before the war, and 
during hostilities operated a steam- 
ship line in the Caribbean. 

Emett C. Choate, Miami, was 
named as the association's attorney. 

► Members Listed — “Teamwork is 
already operating outside the asso- 
ciation, to the great benefit of the 
traveling public,” the association 
reports. “Sharing ground facilities 
and equipment has reduced costs 
and rates and sharing information 
of sold or available space insures 
maximum utilization of departing 
aircraft, most of which are standard 
Douglas equipment.” 

Charter members are: American 
Air Export & Import Co.; Carib- 
bean Air Transport, Inc.; Inter- 
continental Air Transport, Inc.; 
Peninsular Air Transport, Trans- 
American Airways, Trans-Carib- 
bean Air Cargo Lines, Inc., and 
Veterans Airline. 

Former C-W Test Pilot 
Organizes Buffalo Service 

John W. Deecker, former Curtiss- 
Wright test pilot, and William R. 
Hart, president of the Mastercraft 
Tire Co.. Buffalo, have formed a 
new firm under the name of Mas- 
tercraft Aviation Service Inc. 

The new concern will be a fixed- 
base operation offering charter 
service, sales, service, maintenance 
and flight instruction. 

► Seek C-W Hangar — Negotiations 
are underway to lease from the city 
Hangar No. 6 at Buffalo Airport 
which formerly was used by Cur- 
tiss-Wright. The Airport Advisory 
Board already has recommended 
the rental and the City Council is 
expected to approve it shortly. 

The new firm, which will handle 
Beech and Commonwealth planes. 



association president; Emett C. Choate, association attorney, and W. M. 
Hutchings, senior CAA inspector. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Trans-Marine Charters 
DC-3’s From Colonial 

Gets two planes, with crews, for 

New York-Miami service; aims at 

three trips weekly. 

What may be the first case in 
which a major U. S. airline has 
chartered equipment to a non- 
scheduled, uncertificated air carrier 
has been revealed by Hobart A. H. 
Cook, owner and president of 
Trans-Marine Airways. 

Trans-Marine on Feb. 14 termi- 
nated its leasing agreement with 
Roger D. Edwards of Caribbean Air 
Transport (Aviation News, Jan. 
28) for converted Douglas C-47s, 
and is chartering two DC-3s from 
Colonial Airlines in New York, 
Cook told Aviation News. Trans- 
Marine has been selling transporta- 
tion between New York and Miami, 
and hopes soon to be offering three 
round-trips a week. 

► May Charter More — Cook said he 
will charter additional planes from 
Colonial if the business justifies the 
expansion. Colonial crews, includ- 
ing stewardesses, are operating the 
planes, Cook says. 

Since Trans-Marine does not op- 
erate a scheduled, common carrier 
service as defined by the Civil 
Aeronautics Act, CAB officials said 
they have no jurisdiction over the 
arrangement at this time. 

Attitude of Eastern Air Lines and 
National Air Lines toward the Co- 
lonial charter service over their 
certificated New York-Miami routes 
was not expected to be favorable. 
Proponents of non-scheduled and 
charter expansion, however, hailed 
the transaction as a new method to 
improve these services to the pub- 
lic. 

► Other Developments — Other de- 
velopments in special air services 
include these; 

► Ferguson Airways, Kotzebue, 
Alaska, has been purchased by 
Wien Alaska Airlines. Archie Fer- 
guson had operated the company 
since the early 30’s. 

► Austin Airways, Ltd., Toronto, 
will fly prospectors, fur traders, 
trappers, and cargo out of Moo- 
sonee, Ont., on Hudson Bay, under 
a new license for non-scheduled 
charter service granted by Cana- 
dian Air Transport Board. 

► Arizona Corporation Commission 
has granted application of Mercury 
Flying Service to operate an am- 
phibian aircraft charter service 
(mainly for fishermen, sightseers 


'It’s Never Too Late’ 

Starting from scratch four 
years ago at the age of 50, J. V. 
Lincoln, Dallas, Tex., has built 
an aircraft service organization 
that operates three twin-engine 
planes, two single-engine air- 
craft, and employs 10 mechanics. 
Now he plans a contract service 
flying fresh fruit and vegetables. 

Formerly a realtor and build- 
ing contractor, Lincoln was im- 
bued with enthusiasm for flying 
by his two sons with the result 
that all three took lessons at the 


and tourists) linking leading com- 
munities with the state's natural 
and artificial lakes. First applica- 
tion of its kind to come before the 
commission, it was granted with the 
provision that the commission later 
require the company to define more 
specifically the points served. 
George Ghiz, company president, is 
a former Marine flyer. 

► Puget Sound Airways, Seattle, 
announces scheduled daylight air 
ferry service across Puget Sound 
to Bremerton, Wash., will start 
about April 1, using two Noorduyn 
Norsemen floatplanes. Several 
flights a day will be made between 
Seattle’s Lake Union, near the cen- 
ter of the city, and Bremerton 
waterfront, 14.2 miles distant. Fare 
will be $2.50 one way, $4.50 round 
trip. Each plane will carry nine 
persons and 240-lbs. of baggage. 
The company is headed by Albert 
Almoslino. 

► Davis Airways, Boston, is mak- 
ing an attempt to convince the pub- 
lic that bucket seats are not so 
bad, if padded. The one-airplane 
charter line, equipped with a sur- 
plus C-47, is offering 9-hour serv- 
ice to passengers between Boston 
and Miami at a fare of $80 plus tax. 
The bucket seats have been up- 
holstered. Cargo is also being 

► Another Toronto base for charter 
operators, flying schools and air- 
craft distributors will be available 
shortly. Toronto Island Airport, 
the most convenient of the city's 
airports to the business district, has 
been returned to the city after war- 
time use by RCAF and Royal Nor- 
wegian Air Force. Main line trans- 
port services will not use the field. 

► Dai-Air Lines Feb. 15 began daily 
passenger service on a 300-mile 
route linking Dallas, Tyler, Lufkin 
and Houston, Tex. E. Wilson 
Germany and Norman Germany, 
Dallas oilmen, are backing the com- 


pany. They hope to increase serv- 
ice soon from one round-trip daily 
to two, with a morning and after- 
noon departure at each terminus. 
Elapsed time now is 2 hrs. 45 min. 
each way. 

► Maryland Airlines, Inc., now is 
flying two round-trips daily be- 
tween Washington National Air- 
port, Easton, Md., and Rehoboth, 
Del., and two round-trips daily be- 
tween Easton and Baltimore. The 
company now owns 10 Cessnas, 
seven of which are being recon- 
verted. Meanwhile, Granville Ba- 
ker, company president, told a CAB 
examiner in the Middle Atlantic 
case that he was ready to invest 
$500,000 in the company if CAB 
gave it a certificate for routes re- 
quested in Maryland, Delaware, 
and District of Columbia. Thomas 
B. Bourne, former CAA assistant 
administrator for airways, is a com- 
pany director. (Earlier stories on 
the company appeared in Aviation 
News, Feb. 4 and Nov. 5). 

CAA Completes Tests 
On Surplus AT-ll’s 

CAA has completed type certifi- 
cation tests on the surplus Beech 
AT - 1 1 twin-engined advanced 
trainer, and War Assets Corp. will 
put 151 on sale shortly at a fixed 
price now being determined. 

A bomber trainer version of the 
popular Beechcraft C-45, the AT-11 
is in such demand by aircraft ser- 
vice operators and non-scheduled 
airlines that WAC’s stock tem- 
porarily is under allocation. (Al- 
locations are made on the basis of 
need by an interdepartmental com- 
mittee on which CAB exercises 
probably the most influence.) This 
status will be changed and the 
planes will be available to all comers 
when the new prices are set. 

► 180 Declared Surplus — A total of 
180 AT-ll’s have been declared 
surplus, of which WAC has re- 
ceived 162. and sold 11. 

Purchasers to date, and prices, 
are: Pan American Airways, $10,- 
101: United Aero Service, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C., $9,156; Hammond 
Forner Air Service, Jackson, Mich., 
$7,260; Lazare Baker, St. Louis, Mo., 
two at $15,000 each; Costa Dis- 
tributing Co., El Centro, Calif., $15,- 
000: Skycraft, Inc:, Birmingham, 
Ala., $3,177; Services Aereos Cru- 
zeiro do Sul (Brazilian airline), two 
at $15,000 each; Vaughan Flying 
Service, Findlay, Ohio, $15,000; 
Frank W. Campbell, Daytona Beach, 
Fla., $15,000. 
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FINANCIAL 


Aviation Specialty Trusts Show 
Strong Share Appreciation in ’45 

National Aviation Corp., concentrating in aviation securities, 
increases 55 percent; Air Investors, Inc., with diversified port- 
folio, shows gain of 68 percent. 


The annual reports of two avia- 
tion specialty trusts, National Avia- 
tion Corp. and Air Investors, Inc., 
just released, afford an interesting 
study of results obtained by follow- 
ing divergent investment philoso- 

National Aviation concentrated 
in aviation securities during 1945 
while Air Investors went to the 
other extreme. The final results 
show an appreciation of about 68 
percent in the Air Investors port- 
folio and 55 percent for National 
Aviation. 

► NAC Changes Policy — National 



Aviation management a few years 
ago expressed the belief that other 
industries might afford greater 
profit possibilities and accordingly 
pursued diversification. The reult 
was clearly evident on Dec. 31, 1944, 
when 13.6 percent of the trust’s to- 
tal assets were invested in non- 
aviation companies. As of Dec. 31, 
1945, however, commitments once 
more were confined to the aeronau- 
tical group, cash and government 
securities. 

National Aviation is the much 
larger of the two trusts, having net 
assets aggregating $13,307,198 as of 
the last year-end. There are 446,- 
475 shares of capital stock presently 
outstanding. Net assets of increased 
from $20.70 per share at December 
31, 1944, to $29.81 a year later and 
a dividend of $2.25 per share was 
paid, bringing the increase up to 55 
percent. 

► Stressed Airline Stocks — This was 
primarily due to the shift to airline 
securities. At December 31, 1944, 
only 32.1 percent of the trust's as- 
sets were in such shares. A year 
later, air transport securities repre- 
sented 50.5 percent of total assets, 
aircraft shares totalled 33.5 percent 
and cash and government securities 
16 percent of the total. 

Air Investors, Inc. which started 
life 18 years ago as an investment 
trust specializing in aviation enter- 
prises, has strayed a long way from 
its original course. As of Dec. 31, 
1945, only about 25 percent of its 
total assets were devoted to avia- 
tion securities. 

► Assets Increased — Net assets of 
Air Investors per common share in- 
creased from $3.80 at Dec. 31, 1944, 
to $6.44 a year later, or a net in- 
crease of 68 percent. Total resources 
aggregated $1,198,848. Capitaliza- 
tion consists of convertible pre- 
ferred and common stocks. As of 
Dec. 31, 1945, there were only 8,490 
shares of the former outstanding 
and 203,534 shares of the latter. The 
preferred pays $2 per share in an- 



United Air Lines 

Preferred Stock 450 


nual dividends and is being pur- 
chased for retirement in the open 
market by the company at every 
opportunity, but not in excess of 
$40 per share. 

Table I shows the portfolio hold- 
ings of National Aviation. In dollar 
amount its greatest interest among 
the airlines is represented by the 

25.000 shares of United Air Lines 
common. Next in line is that of 
Eastern with 10,000 shares and 
American with 12,000. 

Profitwise, among these three 
holdings, Eastern and American 
have done much better. The great- 
est percentage gain in the entire 
airline list belongs to Braniff. The 

4.000 shares of this carrier were 
purchased by National Aviation at 
$11,301.68. At the 1945 year-end, 
they were worth $132,500 or an in- 
crease of 1,180 percent. 

► Air Investors Holdings — During 
1945, Air Investors liquidated all of 
its remaining aircraft shares. The 
shares sold were: Douglas, 1,000; 
Grumman, 500; and Northrop, 2,400. 
Among the airlines, Northwest was 
the only company in which pur- 
chases were made, 500 shares being 
added. Net reductions in positions 
among the airlines were as follows: 
TWA, 500, and Pan American Air- 
ways, 4,365 common. 

Table II shows the current air- 
line holdings of Air Investors. 
While this trust’s selections are not 
anywhere near as comprehensive as 
that of National Aviation, they have 
been far more selective in return- 
ing market profits. 

Interestingly enough, the general 
securities other than airline shares, 
held by Air Investors show but 
slight appreciation — but with one 
exception. The exception is repre- 
sented by the company’s interest in 
General Precision Equipment Corp., 
a specialty, and which has about IS 
percent of the trust’s assets. 
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WORLD-FAMOUS 


SAN FRANCISCO • LOS ANGELES • SAN DIEGO... 

WESTERN AIR LINES now has the first new, postwar Douglas Skymaster 
transports in service on its strategic San Francisco - Los Angeles - San Diego route. 

NEW FASTER SCHEDULES - NO EXTRA FARE 

The mammoth Douglas luxury liners make roundtrips daily between Califor- 
nia's key cities, giving unsurpassed comfort at no increase in jare. 

As the C-54 military transport, the Skymaster piled up millions of passenger 
and cargo miles . . . was tested in the toughest crucible of all ... 24. hour service 
under wartime operating conditions. 

With 4 Skymasters already in service, orders have been placed for a total of 28, 
representing an investment of approximately $15,000,000. Carrying from 44 to 56 
passengers each, these new, faster, more luxurious Skymasters will guarantee the 
skyfarer of the West unexcelled air transportation. 

General traffic offices: HOW. 6th Street, Us Angeles 14 


ESTERN AIR LINES 

AMERICA’S PIONEER AIRLINE 
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PRODUCTION 


Industry Proving Poor Market 
For War Surplus Aircraft Plants 

Pace of disposal is increasing but sales are mostly to non-ai 
nautical producers, bearing out earlier predictions; only fivt 
49 deals involve aviation firms. 


While there has been a noticeable 
increase in the pace of the disposal 
of surplus aircraft, engine and parts 
plants, the trend is bearing out pre- 
dictions that the industry itself is a 
poor market. 

Latest figures available — those of 
Feb. 1 — list 49 plants sold or in pro- 
cess of sale of which only five have 
been acquired by manufacturers of 
aeronautical products. Four of these 
were bought by their war-time op- 
erators. Of the 16 plants leased, five 
have been occupied by aviation 
manufacturers, all the war-time op- 
erators. 

► Purchases Lag — Although five 
plants have been bought and oc- 
cupied since Dec. 15 — while only 11 
were thus disposed of in the preced- 
ing three months — none of these 
were taken over by members of the 
industry. Only one of 16 plants sold, 
but not occupied, since Dec. 15 was 
acquired by an aircraft manufac- 
turer: United Aircraft Products, 
Inc., Dayton, Ohio, which bought 
the facility formerly occupied by 
the Chandler-Evans Corp. 

“Consummated” sales ( plants 
bought and occupied) still consti- 
tute only a small dollar percentage 
of the aircraft facilities built by the 


Government during the war. While 
several multi-million dollar engine 
and parts establishments had been 
disposed of by Dec. 15, since then 
the five plants sold and occupied ag- 
gregate in original cost value ap- 
proximately $2,500,000. The aver- 
age sales price is still running 
around 75 percent of original cost 
for buildings alone. Few of the sales 
include tools. 

► Occupancy Delayed — The 19 sales 
consummated as of Feb. 1 are not a 
true index of the plant disposal 
program as occupancy of most of 
the 49 plants that have been sold 
has been delayed by the length of 
time it requires to clear the estab- 
lishment of termination inventories 
and tools, and install the new 
owner’s equipment. This is parti- 
cularly true of the large plants. It 
is notable that the few large facili- 
ties that have been occupied are 
chiefly those that were acquired by 
their war-time operators and needed 
slight reconversion. 

So far, there has been no dis- 
cernible pattern in the lease ar- 
rangements between the War Assets 
Corp. and industry. Of the five leases 
signed by aviation firms, three have 
been for five years, and the others 


SEC Sales Reports 

Three aircraft manufacturing 
companies were among 68 cor- 
porations which reported sales 
aggregating approximately 2,- 
000,000,000 during the fourth 
quarter of 1945. according to 
data made public by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 
They were: 

► Curtiss-Wright Corp. — Sales 
aggregated $128,563,000 for the 
quarter, including $35,482,000 of 
sales pursuant to war contracts. 
Unfilled war orders on the com- 
pany’s books at the end of 1945 
amounted to $53,718,000, com- 
pared with $90,432,000 on Oct. 1. 

► Wright Aeronautical Corp. — 
Sales aggregated $108,207,000, of 
which war orders accounted 
for only $15,494,000. Unfilled 
war orders on the company’s 
books dropped from $54,217,000 
on Oct. 1 to $28,333,000 on Dec. 
31, the company reported. 

► United Aircraft Corp.— Sales 
aggregated $73,235,000. Sales 
pursuant to war contracts 
amounted to $68,934,000. The 
company estimated its unfilled 
war orders at the end of the 
year at $97,803,000, compared 
with an estimated $142,924,000 
on Oct. 1, 1945. 


for one year each. Terms vary 
widely. 

► Bendix Agreement Significant — Of 
possible significance, in view of 
the amount of research necessary 
in the aircraft industry, is a lease 
just concluded with WAC by Ben- 
dix Aviation Corp. for a magnesium 
foundry at Teterboro, N. J. Recog- 
nizing that the company will be 
operating the plant on an experi- 
mental basis, and “because of the 
desirability of encouraging the pro- 
duction of magnesium," WAC 
stated, the annual rental is set at 2 
percent of net sales. 

This basis is one that has been 
repeatedly advanced by the industry 
and this is believed to be the first 
instance of its acceptance by the 
Government. Bendix, however, 
must pay a minimum rental of $27.- 
120 a year. 

Lease Is Renewable — The lease is 
for one year only, but provides that 
during the first nine months Bendix 
may renew for another year, with 
the rental to be 3 percent of net 
sales, or a guaranteed minimum of 
$40,620. An option to buy is in- 
cluded. Including equipment, the 
plant cost the government $1,424.- 
106. Bendix will use it for pro- 
duction of magnesium castings, and 
employ about 600 persons. 



QUADRUPED BOMBER: 

Experimenting with a new-type landing gear for possible use on jet planes, 
the thin wings of which do not provide sufficient space to house orthodox 
landing gear, the Air Technical Service Command at Wright Field has 
mounted this distinctive under-carriage on a B-2 6 bomber. The large 
ivheels absorb shock of landing and retract into the fuselage. The 
small wheels can be retracted into thin wings, yet keep the aircraft 
on even keel when taxiing. 
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COMFORT, COMPOSURE, CLEANLINESS AND 
CONVENIENCE, WITH THAT CHARM WHICH 
COLOR ADDS . . ALL PAY LOAD FACTORS, 
ESSENTIAL TO AIR TRANSPORT REVENUE, 
COMBINED IN WARREN McARTHUR SEATS 

WARREN /^ARTHUR- CORPORATION 



World Production Compared 


mpleti 


of the , 


complishment of the aircraft 
dustry in stepping up its produc- 
tion for war is made possible by 
the disclosure of Soviet Russia's 
wartime aircraft output. 

Eugene E. Wilson, chairman of 
the Aircraft Industries Association, 


fact that American industry, start- 
ing from scratch, produced more 
planes than the next two largest 
production nations combined. Our 
output was virtually double that of 
our nearest competitor. 

► Comparison — Below are given, 
for the first time, comparative data 
on plane output for war years: 


1942 


1943 


1944 


Total 


Russia • 0 • • 

Great Britain 23,671 26,263 29,220 

Germany 15,000 25,000 40,000 

Japan 9,308 16,296 28,220 

United States 47,873 85,946 96,369 

* Marshal Stalin said that Russian production average 
40,000 planes per year” in the past three years. 


Beech Official Stresses 
Lack of Flying Jobs 

Army and Navy air force vet- 
erans are one of the chief prob- 
lems of aircraft company person- 
nel directors because there are no 
planes for the former pilots to 
fly or for the ex -mechanics to 
service, Warren Blazier, personnel 
director for Beech Aircraft Corp. 
told the Kansas Engineering Society 
recently. 

Blazier said he has been recom- 
mending to all ex-pilots and mecha- 
nics that they take advantage of 
the GI Bill of Rights educational 
provisions and study engineering. 
He said there is a drastic shortage 
of engineers. 

1 House Draws Interest — Blazier 
also told the engineers that the 
Fuller (Dymaxion) house which 
Beech has contracted to build has 
aroused interest among United 
States government officials and 
"several foreign officials.” He said 
the aluminum, prefabricated houses 
can be built on airplane assembly 
lines without additional manufac- 
turing equipment. 

Piper Backlog 

Commercial backlog of The Piper 
Aircraft Corp. now is set at 6,300 
airplanes with a total value of 
$17,000,000. 

William T. Piper, Sr., president 
of the company, said that with cash 
deposits supporting these orders a 


► Situation Changing — Wilson 
pointed out that the picture pre- 
sented in the above data had been 
changed since V-J Day. He noted 


full production market is assured 
for some time to come but he 
warned that there are two major 
problems facing the light aircraft 
industry, each dependent on the 
other: 1. utility of private aircraft 
and 2. adequate airports and air- 
port facilities. 

He contends that the industry’s 
solution lies in more airports, that 
it is a circle proportion “more air- 
ports will bring more airplanes and 
more airplanes will force more air- 


new types developed in recent 
months." He mentioned, too, that 
American production of such new 
types has fallen sharply below that 
of Britain’s. 


Constellations Powerplants 
Use Direct Fuel Injection 

First civilian use of the Strom - 
berg direct fuel injection system is 
on the Wright engines which power 
the Lockheed Constellations. 

This fuel system dispenses with 
the carburetor in the ordinary sense 
and substitutes small multi-cylinder 
gasoline pumps which force gasoline 
under pressure directly into each 
engine cylinder exactly in propor- 
tion to the needs of the engine. 

► Gains Listed — Smoother operation, 
greater power and fuel economy are 
among the advantages ascribed to 
direct fuel injection. The operation 
of the system is fully automatic in 
changing the amount of fuel to suit 
requirements for different engine 
loads and for variations in air 
temperature and varying altitudes. 


Pacific AirmotiveJBuys 
Timm-Larson Aircraft 

Union Oil Co. of California ex- 
tended its position in western air- 
craft and maintenance fields when 
its subsidiary. Pacific Airmotive 
Corp. purchased the Timm-Larson 
Aircraft, Chandler Field, Fresno. 

The purchase covered all of 
Timm-Larson’s service and parts 
sales facilities and aviation supply 
and repair business. Hack Howker. 
formerly with Timm-Larson will 
manage the new PAC branch. 
Pacific Airmotive may announce 
soon a major expansion of its facili- 
ties at Oakland, Calif., airport. 



SURVEY U. S. TRANSPORTS: 

Now touring the United States is a Netherlands mission which will be 
influential in approving for Dutch licensing the transports of American 
manufacturers. Recently the mission has been visiting West Coast fac- 
tories and in this photograph members are shown conferring with Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. officials at Burbank, Calif. Seated, left to right, are 
H. B. Dickinson, Lockheed flight test engineer; A Marx, engineer of the 
Netherlands National Aeronautical Laboratory and advisor to KLM; Joe 
Towle, Lockheed chief pilot; Dr. H. J. van der Maas, Netherlands Min- 
ister of Education and veteran pilot; Rudy Thoren, Lockheed chief flight 
lest engineer; John Smith, KLM pilot; G. N. Palmquist, Lockheed sales 
engineer; and Stan Beale, Lockheed sales engineer. Standing, left to right, 
are R. G. Askew, Lockheed domestic sales manager; M. Beeling, Chief of 
Fokker Aircraft Co.; and J. van der Heyden, Netherlands Inspector of 
Aeronautical Research and advisor to KLM. 


the war "are now obsolete and na- 
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Edo Aircraft is now offering five standard models of aluminum alloy floats. 
All five models are to be merchandised exclusively through aircraft distributors 
and their tlealers. While most of these distributors have already been named. 

age in every section. 


Dealers, get in touch with your aircraft distributor now 
to become an Edo representative 
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Rolls-Royce Builds 
New Griffon Series 

Rolis-Royce has developed a new 
series ol Griffon aircraft engines 
with increased efficiency due to the 
introduction of a three-speed super- 
charger which enables the power- . 
plant to maintain an output of more 
than 2,000 hp. to an altitude of 
20,000 ft. 

The first of the new series, the 
Mark 101, has a reduction gear for 
a single propeller with a ratio of 
0.45. Marks 121 and upwards have 
reduction gears for contra-rotating 
propellers with a reduction gear 
ratio of 0.44. Both series use a 
new system of fuel injection per- 
fected by the company. 

► Advantages — A two-speed super- 
charger enables the power of the 
engine to be increased still further 
at a greater altitude while the 
three-speed gear not only increases 
the power all the way up, but also 
assists the pilot to obtain maximum 
performance throughout the full 
altitude range of the aircraft. 

With the three-speed engine, the 
maximum power output in low gear 
is delivered at 5,000 ft. instead 
of at 1,250 ft. as with the two- 
speed gear. In the medium gear of 
the three-speed engine, the rated 
altitude is 14,500 ft., and in the top 
gear it is 21,000 ft. 

WAC Agency Agreement 
Signed by 555 Dealers 

War Assets Corp. has signed agen- 
cy agreements covering the dis- 
posal of surplus machine tools and 
production equipment with approx- 
imately 555 dealers, and reached 
agreements not yet signed with 222 
others. Applications from 553 
dealers are pending. 

Dealers approved as of Jan. 31 
are located in 32 states and the 
District of Columbia. The WAC 
agents, under the plan, are paid 
commissions equal to 12 Vi percent 
of government disposal prices. 

First Wasp Refinished, 
Returned to Philadelphia 

Wasp No. 1, first of the Wasp 
radial aircraft engines, is back on 
exhibit at Franklin Institute in 
Philadelphia after being complete- 
ly refinished externally and pro- 
tected against future wear and cor- 

The historically important en- 
gine, which had been exhibited at 
the Institute by its manufacturers. 


Pratt & Whitney, was taken back to 
the plant at East Hartford, disas- 
sembled, stripped of paint and then 
refinished. It still is the same en- 
gine that started the Wasp line ex- 
cept for a few nuts, washers and 
gaskets, and one new rocker cap 
bale wire. 

► Sealed In "Pliofilm” — For protec- 
tion against corrosion the engine 
has been sealed completely in mois- 
ture-proof Goodyear Pliofilm. To 
guard against any moisture that 
might have been left within the 
Pliofilm envelope before the seal- 
ing was completed, the engine is 
equipped with bags of Protek-Sorb, 
the silica gel dehydrating substance 
developed by the Davison Chemical 
Corp. A Davison humidity indicator 
is included to give immediate warn- 
ing of any possible future change 
in humidity that might endanger 
the engine. 

Agreement Reached 
On Research Bill 

Final agreement among commit- 
tee members has been obtained on 
the national research foundation 
bill which has been under study by 
the Senate Military Affairs and 
Commerce Committees for some 
months, and the latest draft was 
to have been re-introduced late last 

Originally proposed by Sens. 
Harley M. Kilgore (D., W. Va.), 
Claude Pepper (D., Fla.) and Ed- 
win Johnson (D., Colo.), and later 
coordinated with a bill fathered by 
Sen. Warren Magnuson (D., Wash.), 
the measure recently has borne the 
number S. 1720. In the form of a 
new bill, it will get a new number 
and be sponsored by Kilgore, Pep- 
per, Johnson, Magnuson, and Sens. 
William J. Fulbright (D., Ark.), 
and Leverett Saltonstall (R., Mass.). 

► Hearings Should Be Brief — Al- 
though it will be necessary to hold 
hearings on the new bill, these will 
be a mere formality and a favorable 
report to the Senate is expected to 
follow in short order. The new 
measure makes few radical changes 
in the bill as it has previously been 
reported. The patent provisions re- 
main essentially as detailed in 
Aviation News for Feb. 4. 

Engine Parts For Sale 

A quantity of eight-cylinder L- 
liead industrial engines, couplers, 
mufflers and centrifugal pumps are 
for sale by the War Assets Corp.’s 
Oklahoma City regional office. The 
property is located at the Tulsa 
modification center. 


Six Export Engines 
Announced by D-H 

British announcement that six 
models of the de Havilland Gypsy 
engine will be available for export 
may be expected to arouse United 
States light engine builders to a 
hasty study of protective tariffs. 

De Havilland will offer two four- 
cylinder Gypsy models of 415 cu. 
in. displacement, a Model 31 direct 
drive and unsupercharged power- 
plant weighing 340 lbs. dry and 
delivering 160 hp. at 2,500 rpm. and 
a Model 51 direct drive super- 
charged, weighing 410 lbs. dry and 
giving 197 hp. at 2,500 rpm. 

► Three six-cylinder 620-cu. in. 
Gypsy Queen engines are listed as 
Model 31, weighing 510 lbs. dry 
and delivering 250 hp. at 2,500 rpm; 
Model 51, weighing 560 lbs., super- 
charged and delivering 295 hp. at 
2,500 rpm., and Model 71, weighing 
660 lbs. supercharged and geared, 
delivering 330 hp. at 2,800 rpm. 

De Havilland has not announced 
prices for the engines. Although the 
power range offered by the engine 
will be attractive to American buy- 
ers still unable to obtain any great 
variety in this country, American 
manufacturers have engineering 
projects for a greater variety of en- 
gines than they now are offering. 

Marchev Says Redesign 
Can Slash Plane Costs 

Simplicity of design can reduce 
the cost of producing aircraft to 
20 percent of pre-war cost, Alfred 
Marchev, president of Republic 
Aviation told the Institute of Aero- 
nautical Science recently in Buffalo. 

Mr. Marchev said Republic's Sea- 
bee would have sold for $10,000 in 
1939. 

► Cites Auto Production — “We 
should take a page from the experi- 
ence of the automobile people,” he 
suggested. “Twenty years ago a 
generator cost $120. Today an 
equivalent generator costs $12 and 
with high labor scales. This dramat- 
ic reduction indicates that the way 
to lower cost is not to chisel the 
mechanic to work for less, but to 
simplify design.” 

In reducing the number of parts 
in the Seabee’s stabilizer, Mr. Mar- 
chev explained, the number of 
pieces was lowered from 114 to 21, 
the weight from 150 to 110 lbs. and 
the number of rivets from 2,627 to 
882. The hull came down from 357 
to 44 parts and the empty weight to 
1,775 lbs., including a 212-hp. en- 
gine, instruments and accessories. 
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S AY you are operating a transoceanic airline 
between New York and London. And say 
that suddenly you are permitted to carry 400 
extra gallons of gasoline on top of your maxi- 
mum load. Would that be a welcome stowaway 
on every flight? 


j^/come stowaway on every flight 



We think it would. Because pilots who fly the 
North Atlantic know what icing conditions, head- 
winds and bad weather can do to a fuel supply. 
They know what, can happen if, when fuel is low, 
the airport of intended landing is closed in— and 
an alternate landing field must be found. Could 
you use. some more gas ? 

Those precious added 400 gallons can be car- 
ried if the take-off is jet-assisted. One Aerojet 
motor, weighing 205 pounds loaded, will increase 
the safety factor in take-off, reduce periods 
between engine overhauls, provide a greater fuel 
reserve against adverse flying conditions, and 
afford a wider range of choice between alternate 


Airline operators and regulatory authorities 
are giving the advantages of Aerojet assistance 
their thoughtful consideration. 
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PERSONNEL 


Brig. Gen. Vincent Meloy 
Joins United Aircraft 

Brig. Gen. Vincent J. Meloy (photo) 
has been named assistant to the presi- 
dent of United 
Aircraft Corp. A 
veteran of 30 
years with the 
AAF, Gen. Me- 

and commanded 
the North Afri- 
can wing of the 
A i r Transport 
Command. H i s 
last command 
was the Air Corps school at Truax 
Field, Madison, Wis. 



Col. O. W. Coyle, formerly a pilot 
with TWA, has returned from the 
AAF Troop Carrier Command and 
the ATC to rejoin Douglas Aircraft 
Co. Col. Coyle will be responsible for 
the delivery of Douglas aircraft to 
all foreign purchasers, under Gen. 
Victor E. Bertrandias, who is in 
charge of export sales. 



I,t. Col. Richard G. Elliott, who served 
in the public relation section of the 
Army Air Forces throughout the war, 
has returned to Theodore R. Sills & 
Co., public relations counselors, Chi- 
cago. 


Don R. Woolf (photo) has been named 
chief blade design engineer of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. 
propeller divi- 
sion. Woolf joins 

after being chief 
engineer of the 
American Pro- 
peller Corp. for 

project engineer 
and later chief 
engineer of the Lycoming division of 
Aviation Corp. 



H. R. Bolandcr, Jr., has been appoint- 
ed by Delta Air Lines to handle its 
properties and state relations. He 
was formerly vice-president and gen- 
eral •counsel of Chicago & Southern 


Andrew L. Young of British Over- 
seas Airways Corp. has been appoint- 
ed secretary of the Traffic Committee 
of the International Air Transport 
Association at Montreal. 


Larrv Cooper, former manager of 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 



Group Captain C. J. Campbell, for- 
merly director of communications 
research, Department of Reconstruc- 
tion, Ottawa, has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent' of communica- 
tions and electronic development of 
Trans-Canada Airlines. 

Lt. Comdr. John W. Burke. Jr., Wash- 
ington attorney recently returned 
from the Navy, has joined the legal 
staff of PCA as assistant to vice-pres- 
ident R. J. Wilson. 

Rufus K. Ward (left), who served on 
the planning staff for the airborne 
invasion of Europe, has been named 
general manager of all TACA Air- 
ways operations in the U. S. and 
Caribbean region. He spent 10 years 



with United Airlines. Dr. Edison 
Junqueira Passos (right), of Rio de 

vice-president of Aerovias Brasil, as- 
sociated company of TACA Airways 
of Latin America. 

John E. Carmichael has replaced Ed- 
ward S. Walden as western regional 
manager of American Airlines. Wal- 
den has been transferred to the per- 


sonnel department in New York. 
Carmichael formerly was personnel 
director of Do Soto Motor Corp. 

Eastern Air Lines has announced that 
Comdr. John P. Ingle, Jr. (left), has 
returned as district traffic manager 
with headquarters in Jacksonville, 



Fla., replacing II. Wayne Bevis 
(right), who recently was transferred 
to Tampa to handle Eastern’s west- 
ern Florida operations. Bevis has re- 
placed W A. Berlin. 

Don T. Campbell has been appointed 
Washington personnel representative 
of American Airlines, Inc., with 
headquarters at National Airport. 
Campbell has been American's sales 
representative in Washington for five 

Maj. Earl Hughes has been released 
by the Army and has returned to the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration as 
senior aeronautical inspector on the 
West Coast. Before the war he had 
been an inspector with the CAA for 

Lake City, Utah. 

mation ranging from the location of 
good fishing spots to the menus of 
wayside hotels will be published by 
Braniff Airways for its travel agents. 
It will be called “Travelog" and will 
contain indexed travel notes on each 
city served by Braniff. 

• Pan American Airways has a docu- 
mentary film for 16 mm. Kodachrome 
sound film on “Clippers at War." The 
airline has sent out a brochure de- 
scribing the film and the story it 
tells of the company's world wide war 

» e The° Aviation Institute of Profes- 
sional Sales Training, Chicago, has 
issued a new brochure, "Forging 
Ahead in Aviation Selling,” which is 
available to all interested in the field. 
It contains a tested training program. 

• An illustrated, color booklet. "Air- 
craft Lubrication.” has been released 
from the aviation department of 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.. Inc., in 
which a difficult technical subject is 
handled in a way to make it easily 
comprehended by pilots of light- 
planes as well as by skilled me- 
chanics. It is a 96-page manual and 
includes a glossary of aero terms. 
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PRIVATE FLYING 


Analysis of Airport Fires Shows 
Need For Concerted Safety Drive 

National Fire Protection Association’s annual report lists causes 
and contributing factors of 1945’s record loss; lack of foresight 
and carelessness lead. 

By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


Urgent need for a concerted cam- 
paign by airport managers and op- 
erators for elimination of fire haz- 
ards, and of operating practices 
which invite fires, is emphasized by 
the recent report of the National 
Fire Protection Association that air- 
plane hangar fires in 1945 cost an 
estimated $38,000,000. This was an 
all-time high in airport fire losses 
for a single year and was approxi- 
mately 40 times the 1944 loss. 

The four largest fires occurred 
at military hangars, but the worst 
—the $30,000,000 fire at the Naval 
Air Station near Richmond, Fla. — 
destroyed 153 private airplanes 
which had been flown there at the 
invitation of the station command- 
er for protection against a hurri- 
cane (Aviation News, Sept. 24, 
1945). 

► Other Large Losses — Twenty- 
eight private planes were lost in a 
495,000 hangar fire at Wichita, 
Kan., Municipal Airport. Other 
losses affecting private planes in- 
cluded: 

► Fire at private airport and flying 
school near Walla Walla, Wash., 
Feb. 7. loss $125,000. 

► Hangar fire near Atlanta, Ga., 
July 20, loss $55,000. 

► Private hangar near Kendall. 
Fla., Oct. 13. loss 30,000. 

► Private hangar near Baker, Ore., 
Jan. 8, 1945. loss $25,000. 

The Richmond Naval station fire 
resulted, the Association reports, 
from what might be termed “an act 
of God." The Navy hangars col- 
lapsed under high wind stresses, 
and crushed fuel tanks of some of 
the planes, releasing inflammable 
vapors which ignited. Flameproofed 
timber used in the hangars did not 
burn. 

► Short Circuit Blamed at Wichita — 
The Wichita fire was attributed 
to a short circuit in the battery 
cables of a fabric-covered private 
plane stored on its nose in a comer 
of the hangar. Such a short circuit 


is regarded as a very common cause 
of fires in aircraft hangars, par- 
ticularly during aircraft mainte- 
nance operations such as testing 
parts of the electrical system. Even 
the crossing of a live electrical 
wire with a screw driver in con- 
tact with a fuel, oxygen or hydrau- 
lic line is a potential fire source. 

Analysis by the National Fire 
Protection Association of causes or 
contributing factors of the above- 
listed fires shows: 

► Too much dependence on distant 
public fire departments. 

► Absence of satisfactory water sup- 
ply and mobile fire equipment at 
fields outside municipal jurisdic- 

► Lack of engineered fire protec- 
tion, such as deluge type automatic 
sprinklers or alarm systems. 

► Inferior construction of hangars. 

► Failure to divide hangars to limit 
area subject to one fire, or reluct- 
ance to build a series of small 
hangars instead of one large open 
structure. 

► Tendency to conduct maintenance 


Speedy Swift Flight 

An 85-hp. Globe Swift two- 
place personal plane flew ap- 
proximately 1,300 miles from 
the Globe plant at Ft. Worth, 
Tex., to the Continental Mo- 
tors Corp. plant at Muskegon, 
Mich., in 6 hrs. 52 min. flying 
time last week, the plane's 
manufacturer reported. 

The all-metal low-wing plane 
which has retractable landing 
gear and a cruising speed 
quoted at 125 mph. was piloted 
by Locke Yorke, of Continental. 
He stopped for fueling at Cof- 
feyville, Kan., and Burlington, 

With a ground speed of near- 
ly 190 mph. it is obvious the 
Swift had a helping tailwind. 


operations in the same area where 
aircraft are stored regardless of 
fire hazards. 

► Presence of large quantities of 
fuel and other inflammable liquids 

► Crowding of planes with overlap- 
ping wings, making it impossible 
to remove them quickly. 

The analysis pointed out that the 
commercial airlines had excellent 
flying and ground safety records 
and that the major fires of 1945 
were limited to military bases and 
private operators. 

Fires at Military Bases — Other 
large military base fires cited in- 
cluded: 

► A fire at Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, at a modification hangar, re- 
sulting in approximately $3,000,- 
000 loss, involving a plane which 
crashed through the hangar door 
on takeoff, and eight other planes. 

► A $1,000,000 fire at an AAF han- 



SET FOR LONG TRIP: 

One of the first long-range delivery flights of a personal aircraft is 
scheduled soon, when Janies Mollison, well-known British flyer, will 
ferry this new Percival Proctor V from Great Britain to a customer 
in Brazil. The four-place low-wing plane powered by a 1 85-hp. 
Gypsy Queen II engine, has a normal wing tank capacity of 40 gals, with 
an optional additional 20 gals, in tanks in the center section. To this will 
be added a 55-gal. tank beside the pilot, and a 45-gal. belly tank, to be 
jettisoned after it is emptied. 
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CAB Safety Recommendations 


gar near Sioux City, Iowa, started 
by accidental dropping of a gasoline 
tank during servicing, which de- 
stroyed one plane, damaged several 
others, and wrecked equipment and 
the hangar. 

► A $3,000,000 fire at Laughlin 
Field, Del Rio, Texas, which de- 
stroyed five bombers and damaged 
other aircraft, and the hangar. 

► A $625,000 fire in an RCAF hangar 
near Sydney, Nova Scotia, which 
began with an explosion, killed four 
men, injured 13 others and de- 
stroyed the wood-on-steel truss 
hangar. 

Insurance Official 
Scores Placarding 

Rowland charges listing of per- 
formance maximums is invitation 
to unsafe flying. 

A new placard on the instrument 
panel of certain airplanes, put there 
under Civil Air Regulation Part 03 
at the request of the aircraft indus- 
try and as a service to the pilot, is 
the object of criticism by John S. 
Rowland, Racine, Wis., chairman of 
the aviation committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents, who calls for its elimination. 

In a letter to other aviation in- 
surance groups, Rowland declares 
the placard, which gives speed 
maximums for acrobatic flight and 
lists permissible maneuvers for that 
particular plane, tempts the pilot 
to ignore safe flying habits. He re- 
ported that the placard was dis- 
cussed at a recent aircraft distribu- 
tors’ meeting and was strongly 
opposed. 

► Supported by AIA Unit — The 
placarding of maximum permissible 
speeds for acrobatic maneuvers has 
full support of the Airworthiness 
Requirements Committee of the Air- 
craft Indutries Association, an Asso- 
ciation spokesman replied last week. 

► CPT Experience Cited — From 
training experience in the govern- 
ment-financed Civilian Pilot Train- 
ing Program it was concluded that it 
was wise to provide pilots with this 
data as a guide if they should at- 
tempt acrobatics. It was found that 
prohibition of acrobatics did not stop 
the pilots from attempting them, and 
it was believed wiser to give the 
pilots all the necessary information 
than to withhold such data. 

The recently adopted CAR Part 
03 calls for three types of placards, 
depending on the type of plane: 

► The normal category, in which 
many personal planes will fall, in- 
cludes non-acrobatic, non-scheduled 


Coinciding with the report of the 
National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion is an analysis of civil aviation 
ground-fires recently issued by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board safety bu- 
reau. It finds that of 174 ground 
fires at airports during the calen- 
dar years 1942-1944 inclusive, 67.24 
per cent were caused entirely by 
carelessness. 

The summary shows that of 581 
aircraft damaged 89 per cent were 
burned beyond repair, and 73 
hangars and shops together with 
an indeterminable amount of 
equipment were lost. 

► Can't Be Compared — The two 
reports do not offer an exact basis 
tor comparison, since the CAB re- 
port deals with civil aviation, and 
the NFPA study includes all avia- 

Most important thing about the 
two reports however is the close 
parallel between the CAB safety 
bureau’s recommendations for air- 
port hangar fire prevention, and 
the causes for hangar fires as re- 
ported by the National Fire Pro- 

► Recommendations Listed — Rec- 
ommendations of the CAB Safety 
Bureau are reproduced here in 
full for the benefit of airport oper- 
ators and managers who may use 
them as a guide to check their own 
operations and reduce their own 
fire hazards: . 

► Discontinue handling of general 
maintenance and repair work in 


passenger and non-scheduled cargo 
uses and is placarded: “No acro- 
batic maneuvers, including spins, 
approved.” 

► The utility category, which in- 
cludes planes intended for normal 
operations and limited acrobatics, 
not including snap or inverted ma- 
neuvers, is to be placarded: "No 
acrobatic maneuvers approved ex- 
cept those listed below.” 

► The acrobatic category, which has 
no restrictions on type of maneuver 
permitted, unless flight tests show 
need for a specific restriction. It is 
placarded with the listing of all ap- 
proved maneuvers and recom- 
mended entry airspeed for each, 
with a notation prohibiting inverted 
flight if the prohibition is necessary 
for this type of plane. 

► Trend Toward First Category — It 
is the belief of many personal avia- 
tion authorities that the trend in 
aircraft design will go rapidly to- 
ward including virtually all lighter 
planes in the normal category, even- 
tually. Except for a few “hot pilots” 
who will want to fly acrobatics the 


storage hangars. 

► Perform fabric work and doping 
only in a separate shop or an en- 
closed, well-ventilated workroom 
set aside for that purpose. 

► Discontinue use of electric heat- 
ers, heat lamps and the like to 
speed drying of newly-doped fab- 

► Commence welding only after all 
safety measures are taken and 
standing by with adequate fire ex- 
double-checked, and with assistants 
tinguishers. 

► Discontinue use of extension 
lights for inspecting interior of 
wings and fuselages. Instead use 
flashlights. 

► Install all wiring in hangars and 
shops permanently in conduit or 
BX, and use enclosed switches. 

► Remove all electric outlets (wall 
plugs) from hangars to prevent 
unauthorized use of unsafe elec- 
tric appliances. 

► Discontinue practice of using 
combustible solvents for spray 
cleaning engines and parts. 

► Use a separate, well-ventilated 
storeroom exclusively for inflam- 
mable supplies. 

► Remove all open-flame types of 
heating apparatus from hangars 
and shops. 

► Strictly prohibit smoking in 
hangars and shops. 

► Inspect the entire operation at 
regular, frequent intervals to de- 
tect and eliminate any condition 
which might become a fire hazard. 


major use of the personal plane is 
expected to be for non-acrobatic 
business and family flights. 

Nevertheless, it is contended that 
as a protection to themselves and to 
other pilots in the air with them, 
the pilots of the Acrobatic class 
planes should have before them the 
placard limitations of their planes to 
guide them in making their maneu- 
vers properly. 

400 Due at Conference 

About 400 persons are expected 
to attend a “let-your-hair-down” 
session of private flyers, airport op- 
erators and others interested in per- 
sonal flying, to be held at Ft. Worth 
Feb. 25-27 under sponsorship of 
Fourth Region CAA and the Na- 
tional Aviation Trades Association. 
In preparation, L. C. Elliott, Fourth 
Region Administrator, has mailed 
out questionnaires to 2100 private 
flying enthusiasts in the region to 
obtain a cross-section of complaints 
and constructive ideas for discus- 
sion at the meeting. 
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gear instead of the fixed conven- 
tional gear of the Special. 

The two-place model also will 
have an unusual plexiglas cockpit 
enclosure extending from the nose 
nearly halfway back on the fuse- 
lage. Its elevators will be mounted 
at the top of the vertical stabilizer, 
to give more efficient operation and 


Geodetic Construction Applied 
To New Experimental Lightplane 


less drag. The two-place plane will 
be produced by Thalman in copera- 
tion with Ogden Flying Service, 
operator of the Ogden airport. 

► Performance Compared — The 
projected four-place design will use 
the same wing and a 125-hp. en- 
gine. It is expected to cruise at 125 
mph. fully loaded while it retains a 
low landing speed (approximately 
40 mph.) with flaps. 

Veteran airmen of the Utah re- 
gion who have flown with Thalman 
in cross-country flights claim the 
Special will outdistance a Culver 
Cadet, one of the fastest pre-war 
lightplanes in level flight, and yet 
will land at a speed matched only 
by Piper Cub trainers in the Utah 
altitudes. 


Salt Lake City man’s one-place craft, built of spruce, is reported 
to have top speed of 150 mph. and landing speed of 30-35 mph. 
with flaps; larger models projected. 


Geodetic construction — the “bas- 
ketweave” structure used by Brit- 
ish aircraft manufacturers in the 
Wellington bomber — is being used 
in a new American experimental 
lightplane, the Thalman Special, 
which it is claimed has shown re- 
markably fast performance coupled 
with very slow landing speeds. 

Harry Thalman, Salt Lake City 
business man with a background of 
flying, is so enthusiastic .about the 
performance of his little one-place 
craft that he is projecting plans for 
production of two-place and four- 
place personal planes of the same 
type. 

► Looks Like Racing Plane — The 
plane, which resembles some pre- 
war racing planes except for its 
rather large wingspan (40 ft.), has 
a claimed top speed of 150 mph. at 
7,000 ft. Yet Thalman reports it 
will land at 30-35 mph. with flaps 
and 42-45 mph. without flaps on a 
4.500-ft. altitude field and cruise at 
110 mph. with its 55-hp Velie M-5 
engine. 

The cantilever wing is NACA air- 
foil 23015, tapered from 76-in. 
chord at the wingroot to 18 in. at 
the tip, with a 10-1 aspect ratio. 

► Weighs Only 850 Lbs. — The spruce 
basketweave fuselage gives the 
craft an empty weight of only 850 
lbs., yet the wing and design are 
said to allow excellent performance 
carrying two persons. Most of the 
plane’s 300 flight hours have been 
with only one person aboard, how- 
ever. It is stressed for use with en- 
gines up to 125 hp. without major 
change. 

The plane is the second geodetic 
aircraft built by Thalman. His first 
was powered with an engine of his 
own design, a double-row six- 
cylinder radial type, which had no 
naster rods, weighed 168 lbs. and, 
according to Thalman, developed 
more than 85-hp. 

► Revisions Planned — Hal Ensign, 
Salt Lake City aeronautical engi- 
neer, has been assigned to do the 
engineering on the new two-place 
geodetic plane which will use a 
100-hp. Continental engine, a long- 
er and wider fuselage and slightly 
less wingspan. The revised design 
calls for retractable tricycle landing 


Pennsylvania Pushes 
Airport Development 


Anticipating some 20,000 civil 
aircraft in Pennsylvania within the 
next 10 years, Pennsylvania avia- 
tion authorities are preparing a 
program calling for construction 
and improvement of 243 airports at 
an expenditure of more than $36,- 
000,000 to give the state a total of 
289 fields. 

Plans are being formulated by 


Gcodelic Plane: Application of the geodetic principle of construction in 

this Thalman Special has resulted in a plane with an empty weight of only 
S50 lbs. Harry Thalman, beside the plane, plans to build a two-place and 
a four-place model. Interior of cockpit shows details. 
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194 Fields in Pa. 

David O. Johnson, Penns 


They include: private, 47; 

airparks, 2; class I-R, 35; class 
I, 78; class II, 12; class III, 4; 
class IV, 3; seaplane bases, 13. 


the Pennsylvania Aeronautics Com- 
mission, and Aeronautics Director 
William M. Anderson. To get the 
program underway, Gov. Edward 
Martin's administration has allocat- 
ed the State Department of Com- 
merce $2,725,000 to aid municipal 
subdivisions in local projects. 

► Regulations Revamped — Aeronau- 
tics Commission regulations and 
the state’s airport zoning act have 
been revamped to keep regulatory 
legislation up to date. Further, the 
newly-formed Pennsylvania Pilots' 
Association has undertaken a pio- 
gram of air marking to give each 
municipality of over 5,000 popula- 
tion adequate air identification. 

Heart of the state program is a 
plan to place an airport within five 
miles of every Pennsylvania mu- 
nicipality over 5,000 population. 
>148 Fields Called For— This calls 
for construction of 148 new air- 
ports, including 11 Class I ports, 
31 Class II fields, five Class III fields 
and one Class IV air terminal. 

Engineering on these projects 
recommended by state aviation of- 
ficials is estimated at $911,126 and 
construction cost at $22,778,150. 
Improvements and extensions to 
95 existing airports would require 
about $474,000 for engineering and 
$11,867,300 for construction. Thus, 
coupled with 46 fields on which no 
new work is planned, Pennsylvania 
will have 289 airfields at the com- 
pletion of the program. 

► Would Split Costs — Anderson and 
other officials propose that the state 
and municipalities share on a 50- 
50 basis the complete cost of the 
program or that portion not paid 
by federal grants. 

Cities and counties may further 
break down the cost only propor- 
tionate basis. 

► Careful Study Urged — Because of 
uncertainty still existing on airport 
costs and the federal program, the 
Aeronautics Commission is urging 
complete studies by municipalities 
of airport needs, and development 
of plans with the aid of the appro- 
priated state funds while approach- 
ing the construction stage with 
caution. 



BEND1X NAMES FIVE DISTRIBUTORS: 


Appointment of five aircraft organizations as distributors for Bendix avia- 
tion radio equipment has been announced. Above: George Myrick (left), 
Bendix radio aviation sales manager, concludes agreement with W. L. Jack 
Nelson, president of Servair Aviation Corp., Washington, D. C., which 
will represent Bendix radio in the District of Columbia, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Southern Ohio and two Maryland counties. Other 
new Bendix distributors are Atlantic Aviation Service, Wilmington, Del.: 
Baker-Eberle Aircraft Corp., Detroit: Dallas Aero Service, Dallas, Tex., 
and Graham Aviation Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. They will handle both the 
Flightweight line for lightplanes, and airline-type radios for larger ex- 
ecutive planes. 


Cutting Red Tape 

Fred Lanter, CAA assistant 
administrator in charge of safe- 
ty regulation, has the assign- 
ment of eliminating the last di- 
rect personal contact between 
the private pilot and the gov- 
ernment agency. 

Currently the would-be flyer 
must make only one contact 
with a government employee 
when he is buying an airplane, 
learning to fly, getting his pi- 
lot's certificate and operating 

his student permit. He takes his 
physical examination from any 
licensed physician, and his flight 
examination from a flight ex- 
aminer designated by CAA. 

Members of the CAA Non- 
scheduled Flying Advisory 
Committee recently requested 
that this last contact also be 
eliminated, as unnecessary red 


Dealer Incorporates 

Carolina Air Park, Inc., of Con- 
cord, N. C., has been chartered with 
authorized capital stock of $100,000 
to sell airplanes, parts and equip- 
ment. The principals include H. L. 
Troutman, Dolly L. Troutman and 
W. S. Bogle, all of Concord. 


'Twirly'Birds’ Organized 
By Helicopter Pioneers 

Igor I. Sikorsky has been elected 
first president of the Twirly Birds, 
organization of early helicopter pi- 
lots which took on formal status at 
a recent New York meeting attend- 
ed by 34 persons representing fiv< 
helicopter companies (Sikorsky, 
Kellett, Platt-LePage, Piasecki, and 
Bendix). the AAF, Coast Guard, 
Navy and CAA. 

It is expected that approximately 
300 persons in the United States and 
75 to 100 abroad may meet the 
qualifications for membership 
which requires that "applicant 
shall have, without assistance from 
other persons, flown a helicopter 
in sustained flight prior to V-J Day 
(Aug. 14, 1945).” 

> Other Officers — Besides President 
Sikorsky, other officers are: Charles 
L. Morris, vice-president; C. A. 
Moeller, secretary, and D. D. Vincr, 
treasurer. 

Announced purpose of the asso- 
ciation is to recognize and cement 
fellowship and facilitate cordial 
exchange of experience and opin- 
ions. Although the New York din- 
ner was their first formal gather- 
ing, the pioneer helicopter pilots 
have been referring to themselves 
as “Twirly Birds” for a number of 
months. 
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Opponents of Airports 
Assailed By Geisse 

Property owners who object to 
airports located conveniently to 
population centers are placing the 
same obstacles in the path of per- 
sonal flying that were placed in the 
path of railroads and automobiles, 
John H. Geisse, CAA personal fly- 
ing consultant, told the Baltimore 
section of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers at a recent meeting. 

"We do not permit this in the 
case of other means of transporta- 
tion. We provide the right of con- 
demnation even though, in the 
case of railroads and pipelines, they 
are privately owned. Why should 
this not be done for our newest 
means of transportation?” he 

► Answers Complaints — Geisse cited 
three main objections offered by 
property owners, which he said 
were founded on false premises. 
Unsightliness of the airport is the 
fault of the operator, for it can 
and should be as attractive as a 
park. The noise objection can be 
overcome largely by operating 
rules, and selection of quieter 
planes as equipment. The hazard 
objection, he asserted, is imagina- 
tive. Actual hazard to nearby prop- 
erty or persons is negligible when 
sites are properly selected and op- 
erations properly controlled. 

Giltinan Named Chairman 
Of W. Va. Aero Board 

David M. Giltinan, Charleston, 
W. Va., has been elected chairman 
of the West Virginia State Board 
of Aeronautics, succeeding Road 
Commissioner Ernest L. Bailey, ex- 
officio member who is retiring. 

Other board members are E. L. 
Worthington, who succeeds Bailey 
as road commissioner, and E. W. 
Stifel, of Wheeling. Giltinan has 
been a member of the board for 14 
years. In connection with the board 
changes, E. N. Blackwood, former 
airport engineer with the Navy, has 
been named to aid small communi- 
ties in development of fields. 

Prince Solos in 3J4 Hrs. 

First student pilot to qualify for 
the British “A” license after lift- 
ing of the ban on civil flying was 
Prince Birabongse of Siam, a pupil 
at Marshall's Flying School, Cam- 
bridge. The prince soloed after only 
3 hrs. 35 min. of powered flight 
dual instruction, an accomplish- 
ment attributed to his glider flying. 


Briefing For Private Flying 


Operating mechanism of the new low-priced variable pitch two-blade 
propeller for light planes that Continental Engine Corp., Muskegon, Mich., 
is grooming for production is described as unusually simple. The pitch is 
changed by the pilot's actuating the hydraulic expansion and contraction 
of two small doughnut-shaped rubber tubes housed in the propeller hub 
which in turn alter the “set” of the propellor blades. 

BRITISH FLYING RATES— The Flying Club at Luton Airport, Bed- 
fordshire, England, has announced a policy of making no extra charge for 
dual flight over solo, on the theory that the extra charge for instruction 
would cause pilots with limited experience to neglect necessary dual in- 
struction. The rates are listed by "Aeroplane” magazine as £3 10s. per 
hour (approximately $14) for "Tiger Moths” and £6 (approximately $24) 
for “Proctors.” At a later date Taylorcraft “Austcrs” will be available, 
presumably at a lower rate. Slight reductions from these rates are offered 
for week-day flying up to Fridays, when the listed rates become effective 
through Sundays. 

FOR THE ERCOUPE LEGEND — Another story which may be added to 
the growing legend of the easy-to-fly Ercoupe, is that of William R. 
Hampton, at St. Paul, Minn., Municipal Airport on Jan. 10. Hampton was 
taking his second ride in any airplane, with Wayne Dickerson, an experi- 
enced pilot at the controls. Dickerson complained of feeling ill soon after 
takeoff, and soon became unconscious. Hampton grabbed the controls and 
managed to take the plane up to about 2,000 ft. then circled while he 
experimented with the controls and finally headed back to the airport. He 
lined up the plane on the same runway they had taken off from, cut his 
throttle and glided in. His landing was so good, according to reports 
received by Engineering & Research Corp., that bystanders at the airport 
did not realize that Dickerson was unconscious until Hampton called 
for help. 

ESHELMAN OFFERS DESIGN— Cheston L. Eshelman, youthful Balti- 
more engineer who designed the two-place Eshelman “Winglet” (Aviation 
News, Dec. 24, 1945), apparently has decided to concentrate his immedi- 
ate endeavors on this plane to the exclusion of his earlier and more radical 
four-place Eshelman “Wing.” He has announced the four-place plane, 
which has been flown, will be sold outright, including patent rights, engi- 
neering data, etc., to any prospective manufacturer. The "Wing" had 
conventional retractable landing gear and a broad fuselage extending into 
wing surfaces which gave it a semi-flying wing appearance. 

GLOBE IN PARTS BUSINESS— Globe Aircraft Corp., Ft. Worth, has 
announced it now has a large stock of surplus Army and Navy standard 
aircraft parts and hardware, and is accumulating more. While other air- 
craft manufacturers have been handling war surplus parts for some time 
as agents of the War Assets Corp., they have concentrated largely on 
spare parts for war surplus planes of their own manufacture. Globe is 
one of the first manufacturers to go into the spare parts business, also as 
a WAC agent, on a general basis. Presumably Globe is acting as a large 
scale distributor. If other manufacturers follow, this may cause a con- 
siderable upheaval in the parts business and provide formidable new 
competition to the large parts distributors who have been well established 
for some time in various sections of the country. It seems doubtful 
whether any of the established plane manufacturers would continue in 
this end of the business very long after problems of smoothing out first 
post-war plane production are solved. But until labor and materials 
questions are well ironed out, such stop-gap measures may be expected 
from almost any of the manufacturers in an effort to make some quick 
money. 

BELL 'COPTERS GET NX— Two experimental helicopters of the Bell 
Aircraft Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y., recently received experimental 
licenes from the CAA. The two-place open cockpit Model 47, with 162-hp. 
Franklin engine, has been given NX 59783, while the five-place cabin 
Model 42, has been numbered NX 42063. —Alexander McSurely 
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Governmental Affairs Committee 
Due Be Set Up Today By ATA 

Constantly widening interest in legislation prompts estab- 
lishment of unit to replace State Relations Committee; Gambrell 
probably will be named chairman and Mosier vice-chairman. 

By MERLIN MICKEL 


The constantly widening interest 
of the airlines in legislation — whe- 
ther federal, state or municipal — 
has resulted in a move by the Air 
Transport Association to form a 
Governmental Affairs Committee as 
successor to the State Relations 
Committee. 

The existing group has advocated 
the change for some time because 
of the increased scope of its ac- 
tivities. The formal order creating 
the new committee, which will have 
substantially the same membership 
as the old, is to be issued today by 
Emory S. Land, ATA president, if 
there are no objections to the pro- 
posal. None was expected. 

► Gambrell May Be Chairman— Pre- 
sumably E. Smythe Gambrell, gen- 
eral counsel of Eastern Air Lines, 
will be chairman of the new group. 
Land proposed Gambrell as chair- 
man of the State Relations Commit- 
tee, effective today, after the resig- 
nation of Robert M. Averill of PCA, 
former chairman, who has gone to 
Chicago for PCA as western region- 
al vice-president. 

Land also will appoint O. M. 
Mosier, vice-president of American 
Airlines and its representative on 
the State Relations Committee, as 
vice-chairman. Gambrell formerly 
held this post. Mosier is chairman 
of the Special Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Regulation, which has 
under way a “grass roots” program 
(Aviation News, Oct. 22) in sup- 
port of Federal legislation to place 
air carriers in interstate and for- 
eign commerce under Federal juris- 
diction exclusively. 

► Will Merge Programs — Under the 
new Committee setup, this program 
will be merged with other federal, 
state and municipal legislative con- 
siderations. Members of the State 
Relations Committee have main- 
tained a liaison between their com- 
panies and ATA’s State Relations 


Department, exchanging informa- 
tion and opinion and carrying on 
“educational activities” on state 
legislation. The Governmental Af- 
fairs Committee will discharge the 
same function on all three govern- 
ment levels. 

In keeping with the Committee 
change, the State Relations De- 
partment probably will become a 
Governmental Affairs Department, 
to act as a clearing house for stud- 
ies and reports to members of the 
Committee on federal, state and 
municipal legislative matters. 

► Budget Increased — Magnitude of 
the work contemplated is reflected 
in the fact that the State Relations 
Department's original budget of 
$23,311 for the first half of this 
year has been nearly doubled to 


$43,321 by ATA’s Board of direc- 
tors. Biggest increase was in travel, 
which went from $3,500 to $15,000. 
The revision brought the figure for 
salaries from $13,880 to $19,740. 

During 1945, the State Relations 
Committee prepared studies of 
state aviation and air transport 
laws, kept track of aviation bills in 
state legislatures, distributed edu- 
cational material on ATA's view- 
point on such state legislation and 
presented it in person at hearings 
in state capitols, created the Na- 
tion-wide “grass roots” organiza- 
tion and collaborated with other 
agencies interested in state legis- 
lation. The program for 1946, 
which will follow these lines, will 
be discussed at a meeting of the 
new committee next month. 

CAB Annual Report 
Reflects Optimism 

The Civil Aeronautics Board, 
turning from war to peace, has 
submitted to Congress an annual 
report for 1945 characterized by op- 
timism for civil aviation’s future. 

In reference to the “great expan- 
sion in civil aviation activities" 
which seems bound to follow the 
end of the war, the Board notes it: 

► Simplified and revised Civil Air 
Regulations for private flying to 
give the private flyer wide latitude 
in judgment and yet protect pub- 

► Revised airworthiness require- 



FiRST DC-6 TAKES OFF: 

With its nose pointed sharply upward, the Douglas Aircraft Co.'s new 
DCS built for the Army under an XC-112 designation, takes off on its 
maiden fl.ght at the Santa Monica plant Feb. 15. The new plane is slightly 
larger and faster than the company's DC-4 Skymaster. 
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fiscal 1945, show graphically how revenue passengers and revenue pas- 
senger miles in domestic air carrier operations have turned upward since 
1943 to reach 5,137,877 and 2,830,597,814, respectively, last year. Mail 
revenue, meanwhile, dropped from .33 mill per pound-mile in 1944 to 
.29 in 194 5, due principally to Board reductions in mail pay. Where mail 
revenue in 1940 had amounted to 29.48 percent of total revenue of 
domestic air mail carriers (second chart), in 1945 it was 18.54 percent 
of the total. 


ments for civil transport and non- 
transport aircraft to reflect war- 
time technological development and 
prepare for peacetime production 
and re-employment; 

► Helped prepare the U. S. position 
on safety and technical standards 
for PICAO. 

► Statistics Given — Statistics gener- 
ally were given for fiscal 1945, 
though the Board was able to give 
detailed information on develop- 
ments up to Nov. 1. On that date, 
for example, total domestic route 
miles stood at 66,997, with 8,351 
having been added during the pre- 
vious 12 months. Internationally, 
U. S. flag carriers on Oct. 31, 1945, 
were certificated for 117,609 miles 
of foreign routes, of which 69,508 
were permanently authorized and 
the rest temporary. 

Pan American Airways had been 
extended beyond London to Calcut- 
ta, through Central Europe and the 
near East. American Overseas Air- 
lines, formerly American Export, 
was authorized to go to the Scandi- 
navian countries and Leningrad and 
Moscow. TWA, previously domes- 
tic, was awarded a route between 
the U. S. and Southern Europe and 
North Africa to Bombay. 

► Applications Expedited — Disposi- 
tion of applications, both domestic 
and foreign, was proceeding “as 
rapidly as possible.” 


For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
the Board noted, domestic carriers’ 
net income before taxes and non- 
operating items was approximately 
$43,000,000, with a net profit after 
those items of about $20,000,000. 
Earned surplus was a little over 
$59,000,000, and 10 carriers paid 
dividends. The international air 
carriers’ net loss of about $1,400,- 
000, CAB added, is subject to ad- 
ditional Government compensation 
adjustments for mail service. 

► Studies Completed — The year saw 
completion of the Board's studies 
of overseas air patterns, and prog- 
ress on others dealing with inter- 
national air travel, economic char- 
acteristics of domestic airline 
stations, foreign airports, foreign 
airlines and current regulatory 
problems of the Board. 

Eastern Expanding 
Service to Miami 

Promise of spring delivery of 20 
converted C-54’s and hope for an 
early favorable decision by CAB 
on its Latin American route appli- 
cations have spurred Eastern Air 
Lines requests for non-stop service 
into Miami. 

Another factor may be that Na- 
tional Airlines already is operating 


EAL To Speed Loading 

In answer to mounting criti- 
cism of loading delays on four- 
engine transports, Eastern Air 
Lines has ordered both forward 
and aft passenger and cargo 
doors installed on its Constella- 
tions and converted C-54’s. 

Reduction of loading time by 
almost half will more than com- 
pensate for the slight delays in 
Constellation deliveries caused 
by the modification, according 
to Eastern officials. They expect 
the first of 20 Constellations 
early this fall and the C-54's 
this spring. 


a 46-passenger DC-4 on a non- 
stop daily round trip between New- 
ark and Miami. The service was 
inaugurated Feb. 14. 

Eastern has asked CAB permis- 
sion to provide Miami, its projected 
Latin-American route terminal, 
with through service from Detroit, 
Washington, Newark and Atlanta 
by March 15. Coincidentally, re- 
quests for five other non-stop serv- 
ices — St. Louis-Washington, Chi- 
cago - Atlanta, Atlanta - Houston, 
Washington - Atlanta and New 
York- Atlanta — were filed. 

► Lease Plant — In further expan- 
sion, Eastern has leased Consoli- 
dated Vultee's Miami plant from 
Dade County Port Authority for 
20 years and will construct a hurri- 
cane-proof steel hangar to accom- 
modate DC-4's and Constellations. 
The hangar, together with new shop 
and maintenance buildings, will be 
completed this year. 

Kansas City-Florida Hearing 
Warned Against Break Points 

Break points similar to those 
which force midwest and transcon- 
tinental railroad passengers to 
change trains at Chicago or St. 
Louis should be avoided wherever 
possible on the nation's principal 
airways, according to G. Richard 
Challinor, aviation commissioner of 
the Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Testifying at the opening of the 
Kansas City-Memphis-Florida case 
(Docket 1051 et al.), he asserted 
that need of better service between 
the Kansas City area and the South- 
east is growing increasingly urgent 
with development of Florida cities 
as air gateways to South America 
and Africa. He requested a single- 
carrier route between Kansas City 
and Florida. 
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Latin American Case 
Action is Sought 

Objections to a request by W. R. 
Grace & Co. that the Latin Amer- 
ican case be delayed pending out- 
come of the Panagra Terminal 
controversy have been made by 
Eastern Air Lines and Braniff Air- 
ways, both of which have a heavy 
stake in the Latin American pro- 
ceedings. Western and Colonial 
joined in the protest. 

Protracted litigation is in pros- 
pect over a U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals decision remanding the 
terminal case to CAB (Aviation 
News. Feb. 11). involving a ques- 
tion of CAB jurisdiction to extend 
Panagra’s route from the Canal 
Zone to the U. S. in the absence of 
application from the carrier. 

► Rehearing Sought — Pan American 
Airways, "which shares equally with 
Grace in Panagra's ownership, and 
Eastern have requested that the 
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court rehear the terminal case. Pan 
American has indicated that if the 
request is denied it will appeal to 
the Supreme Court. Since the 
court adjourns in June, this likely 
would mean months before a deci- 

The objections by Braniff, Colo- 
nial. Eastern and Western were 
filed to a request by Grace that 
CAB withdraw any recommenda- 
tions to the President, already made 
or in prospect, favoring award of 
a route between Balboa and the 
U. S. to another carrier in the Latin 
American case (Docket 525 et al.) 
until iinal decision on its appeal 
to circuit court of the Board's deci- 
sion in the terminal case. 

► Eastern’s Complaint — Eastern 
complained that granting of the 
request would mean indefinite de- 
lay of a proceeding "long over-ripe 
for decision.” Hearing in the Latin 
American case started in Septem- 
ber, 1944. and an examiners’ report 
was filed March 5, 1945. 

Eastern has ordered equipment 
for long-distance operation between 
points in its domestic system and 
those it “reasonably has a right to 
expect will be awarded to it by the 



CAB in the Latin American area,” 
including 20 Constellations (10 of 
them sleepers), 20 DC-4's, and 50 
Martin 202’s. 

► Braniff Arguments — Braniff, which 
the examiners recommended for a 
Houston-Balboa route, contends in 
its objection to Grace's motion that 
if the latter's request has any merit 
it should be confined to recom- 
mendations on routes between 
Florida and Balboa, on the ground 
that Houston never has not been 
included as a possible Panagra 

Braniff strenuously opposes 
granting of the motion in general 
lest it prejudice Braniff and all 
other applicants in the proceeding 
and delay “interminably” award 
of Latin American routes to U. S. 


SHORTLINES 


► American's passenger sales for the 
western region exceeded those for 
the eastern region in December for 
the first time in company history. The 
difference was about $50,000. Los An- 
geles gross passenger sales were about 
$67,000 higher than New York. . . . 
American has leased the surplus Ard- 
more, Okla., Army air field as a per- 
manent training base for its captains 
and first officers. 

► Braniff on Feb. 28 will pay to stock- 
holders on record as of Feb. 15, a 
dividend of 15 cents a share on the 
1,000,000 outstanding shares of Bran- 

► Colonial started service last week 
between New York and Ottawa on 
AM 72 and 72F, with probable exten- 
sion to Washington about March 20. 
. . . January traffic was 127 percent 

higher than in January, 1945 A 

financing plan is bringing in more 
than $1,828,000, of which $1,714,500 
has been subscribed by stockholders, 
the balance of the stock available for 
purchase being taken up by directors. 

► Continental reports these increases 
for 1945 over 1944: revenue passen- 
ger-miles, 125 percent; number of 
passengers, 86 percent; express ton 
miles, 122 percent; mail ton miles, 47 
percent. . . . The line’s AM 29 from 
El Paso to Denver will be extended 
March 5 from Hobbs, N. M„ to Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa via Texas 

► Essair has become a party to the 
airlines’ Universal Air Travel Plan 
Agreement. 

► Mid-Continent expects this year to 
see completion of a re-equipment 
program which will give it 20 DC-3’s. 
DC-3’s and Lodestars now are in use. 
Four-engine equipment may be or- 
dered for delivery in 1947 or 1948. 

► National’s president, G. T. Baker, 
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in taking delivery this month on the 
first of five new DC-4’s, flew the ship 
from Santa Monica to Jacksonville 
in a record 9 hrs., 23 min. . . . The 
carrier says it will have at least 22 
planes and 836 seats by January, 1947. 

► Northwest completes its participa- 
tion in the troop-carrying trans-con 
project Feb. 28, at which time its four 
daily trips between Newark and Seat- 
tle will have carried more than 30,000 
servicemen. 

► PC A has amended its application in 
the Boston-New York-Atlanta-New 
Orleans case, set for hearing May 6, 
to include a request to serve Atlanta, 
Mobile and New Orleans. 

► TACA has contracted for additional 
daily round trip charter flights be- 
tween Miami and Havana. Daily to- 

ter jobs will be a month's conducted 
air tour of South America, leaving 
Miami, Feb. 28. TACA says it will be 
the first such trip after the war. 

► TWA has completed negotiations 
with the International Association of 
Machinists for wage and hour adjust- 
ments for maintenance personnel. 
Approved by TWA directors, the 
agreement establishes a 40-hr. week 
and increased take-home pay, with 
hourly adjustments and night premi- 
ums retroactive to Jan. 1. The new 
wage scale, subject to ratification by 
the union membership, will not ap- 
ply to Washington, D. C., mainte- 
nance workers employed on govern- 
ment contract work to end soon. . . . 
TWA expects to have more than 7,500 
employees in Kansas City and 20,000 
over its entire system by the end of 
1946. 

► United reports that since the lifting 

Feb. 15 of ODT Order 58, reserving 70 
percent of eastbound airline seats 
from the West Coast for servicemen, 
it is carrying three times as many 
civilians as before on flights from the 
Pacific coast to the Midwest and East. 
Requests for reservations have “sub- 
stantially increased," and westbound 
travel also is heavy. . . . Cancellation 
of the order released about 500 seats 
daily for United United has end- 

ed its share in the troop redeploy - 
ment trans-con project after carrying 
about 10,000 members of the armed 
forces. ... On March 1, the carrier 
will merge its cargo department with 
traffic, sales and operations. . . . Of- 
ficials are watching closely flight tests 
on the XC-112, military version of the 
DC-6 of which United has ordered 35, 
first to be delivered in July. 


CAB SCHEDULE 
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EDITORIAL 


Where Are the Big City Air Parks? 


P ITY the personal pilot and plane owner in 
some of our metropolitan areas. In the vicinity 
of New York City the lack of field facilities is un- 
believable to an out-of-towner who comes up 
against the problem for the first time. In other 
large cities there is a similar, though less severe, 
shortage of airports for personal aviation. At those 
crowded bases which are functioning, business is 
booming for the operators and in capitalizing on 
the fact they too often are unwilling to accept 
new customers except on their own strict terms. 
Refusals and turndowns are frequent and curt. 

In most of these crowded areas the flying club is 
being stifled to asphyxiation. Some airport oper- 
ators prohibit any clubs which own their own 
planes. “Either you rent our planes or you don’t 
fly here,” is the operator’s retort. 

Of course, pilots have long memories. Such oper- 
ators will regret their boom-time practices. But 
that is small consolation now to thousands of pilots, 
student pilots, and others who are losing their en- 
thusiasm to become pilots. 

The growth of independent airfields nationally 
has been gratifying in the past year. Obviously, 
some will not make the grade financially for vari- 
ous reasons which would apply in any new business. 
But many of them will, and are. A majority of these 
new enterprises, however, have been set up in less 
congested areas. Our biggest cities, especially in the 
East, need more private flying facilities desperately 
if aviation is to develop anywhere near its potenti- 


alities in the next few years. 

The announcement that Henry Berliner, the 
highly-respected chairman of Engineering & Re- 
search Corp., as a personal venture has purchased 
a 1045-acre site on the New Jersey flats at Secaucus 
for a private flyers’ haven is the best news we have 
heard recently on this subject. The field is right 
across the Hudson River from midtown Manhattan 
with easier access to it than any airline port. 
Friends of Mr. Berliner, who is out of the country, 
say he is president of Metropolitan Airport, an 
independent New Jersey corporation which will 
operate the field. It will have no connection with 
Engineering & Research Corp. Two pairs of parallel, 
hard-surfaced runways, 3,000 ft. long, are planned, 
and operations may be possible this year. Airport- 
operated buses will ply frequently between the 
field and Times Square via Lincoln Tunnel, mak- 
ing the trip in 15 minutes or less. 

There are many opportunities in aviation. Some 
have been romantically oversold on paper. But we 
are banking on the Henry Berliners of the country 
to find some way to prove that air parks and private 
fields not only are possible in our congested areas, 
but that they can be made to pay off. We’ll wager 
that Mr. Berliner lets the flying clubs live, that he 
offers the kind of efficient service that has won a 
national reputation for such progressive operators 
as Hawthorne Air Services, and that he will show 
such independent operators as Westchester County 
Airport that the landing fee isn’t the answer. 


NATA Looks Ahead 


T HE vigorous beginning made by the recent 
meeting of New England operators in a cam- 
paign to revivify the National Aviation Trades As- 
sociation is heartening. If the enthusiasm created 
by this first regional drive, spearheaded by Joseph 
Garside of Wiggins Airways, can be communicated 
to other regions throughout the country, NATA's 
future will look vastly different in a matter of 
weeks. 

The association, however, must stand united. It 
cannot be permitted to break up again into groups 
of bickering operators who, in their elections and 


meetings, resort to political compromises rather 
than taking action to promote and stimulate per- 
sonal aviation. 

NATA’s collapse was due entirely to internal 
problems which it failed to come to grips with. 
Vital decisions must be made. They cannot be post- 
poned or compromised. If men with the ability and 
reputation of Mr. Garside come into the campaign 
in the other regions, we shall have a strong NATA, 
indeed. And such an organization is needed by every 
operator in the country. 

Robert H. Wood 
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Here Comes Essair! 

Phillips Hails a Bright New Star 
in Southwest Aviation 



I WANT to run an airline— 
and a good one!” You can’t 
hate a guy who talks like 
that — particularly when the guy 
is a person like Bill Long, president 
of F.ssair, Inc. 

Essair, as you probably know by 
now, is the new feeder line “flying 
the range” — Amarillo — Lubbock — 
Abilene — San Angelo — Austin — 
Houston. 

Headed by a group of executives 
whose middle names are Aviation, 
blessed with an unusual pool of 
flying talent, we confidently pre- 
dict that Essair, and Major Bill 
Long, are going to be a mighty im- 
portant factor in the Southwest’s 
postwar aviation picture. 

And nobody’ll be any happier 
than we if they are — because 
Phillips Aviation Gasoline powers 
their ships. If you think a pretty 
good tip-off on a product is the 
kind of companies and people who 
use it, we’re glad to have you know 
Essair is on our side. We’ve earned 
their respect with our products and 
services — we’d like a chance to 
earn yours. If you have a problem 
involving aviation fuel, write to us 
at, Aviation Department, Phillips 
Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma. 


“DIVIDE TO CONQUER” 

goes for industry, too! 


When you get embroiled in conferences be- 
tween the Works Manager and the Sales 
Manager, trying to get delivery promises 
satisfactory to both . . . try this magic for- 
mula. Break the production problem down 
and apply a liberal application of "contract 
manufacturing” . 

Select those parts or assemblies that can be 
covered by complete specifications, pick out 
an experienced sub-contractor, and shoulder 
part of the problem onto him. 

If he knows his stuff, the bottle neck in that 
production line may clear up in a hurry. 

We’ve been at it a long time! 

Although we made parts and assemblies for 
many of the aviation primes during the war, 
we’ve been at this sub-contracting business 
for more than fifty years. 

Integration of our schedules with the assem- 
bly lines of the other fellow is no new experi- 
ence for us. We can make them mesh like 
two well behaved gears. 


And on costs, too, we may be able to show 
you some good news. For we were brought 
up with a stop watch in one hand, a sharp 
pencil in the other, and a peacetime cost- 
conscious prime looking over our shoulder. 

Why not “Let Lewyt Do It?” 

On some of those parts — yes, even complete 
assemblies involving intricate electrical hook- 
ups — why not see what Lewyt can do? It 
may help you achieve a higher production at 
the far end of the assembly line. 

At any rate, it won’t cost you more than the 
time it takes to discuss it with us. Maybe 
we’ve got something you’ve been looking for. 
Let us show you why it may be a good idea 
to use more contracted assemblies . . . and 
"Let Lewyt Do It”. 

★ ★ ★ 

Write on your business stationery for 48-page book, 
“Let Lewyt Do It” — the story of the Lewyt organi- 
zation in pictures. Lewyt Corporation, 88 Broadway, 
Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS A CONTRACT MANUFACTURER . . . EXPERTLY STAFFED TO PRODUCE COMPLETE ELECTRONIC AND 
MECHANICAL ASSEMBLIES, COMPONENT PARTS, SUB-ASSEMBLIES AND METAL PRODUCTS TO THE MOST EXACTING REQUIREMENTS 


